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views of the editors 


Passing comment 


Are the rules changing? 


Last summer, the Review (and others) suggested 
that the clash over the Pentagon Papers marked 
merely another phase, rather than a crisis passed, 
in the darkening relations between government 
and press. By the end of 1971, we had come so 
far that the show of consternation greeting the 
disclosure that the FBI had been investigating 
CBS’s Daniel Schorr seemed almost routine. A 
Washington Post editorial [Nov. 12] sensed the 
climate well: 


We are perfectly prepared to believe—or at least 
to have it demonstrated—that Mr. Schorr was in 
fact being considered for a post in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. For all we know, Tom Wicker may 
be in line to replace Attorney General Mitchell 
and Sander Vanocur may be headed for our em- 
bassy in Saigon—after all, everything is possible. 
. . . [But] as a measure of how far this administra- 
tion has let its bad temper with the media take it, 
you could try a simple question on yourself: Which 
would surprise you more: to learn that the Admin- 
istration had named a well known and highly re- 
spected critic, such as Daniel Schorr, to one of its 
top jobs or to learn that it had been hounding 
and harassing such a critic? 


A plethora of such behind-the-scenes incidents 
is recounted in a recent report by the American 
Civil Liberties Union titled “The Engineering of 
Restraint.” (It was written by Fred Powledge, and 
has been published as a pamphlet by Public Af- 
fairs Press of Washington.) The report suggests 
that the news media must accept part of the 
blame, for they have shown that they sometimes 
yield to manipulation. But the greater onus falls 
on a government that appears, in the words of 
the report, to seek “to change the rules of the 
game.” 

To what extent is this true? Are the rules now 
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changing in such a way as to eliminate some of the 
hazards to government of a free press? Are we 
seeing Phase 2 in a government plan to extend to 
the news media the kind of controls that it places 
on its own internal information processes? 

Perhaps it is not yet time to sound that par- 
ticular alarm, despite the signs of this adminis- 
tration’s apparent willingness to set aside the 
Constitution for a few days now and then. But the 
observer draws back from the notion of a press- 
suppression plan in view of the sheer lack of pat- 
tern, the clumsiness and pettiness of such episodes 
as the Schorr investigation. Just possibly, the 
heart of the matter is that the Administration, 
staffed by men whose grasp of the First Amend- 
ment is weak to begin with, may not understand 
that the news media—far from pressing a ven- 
detta with the President and his men—are de- 
fending their Constitutional rights with tradi- 
tional vigor. 


Hanging by the thumbs 


The White House influence on mass media has 
not been confined in recent months to conflict 
with newsgatherers. The Administration has also 
been taking policy steps that will have an impact 
on the future development of American television. 
The White House Office of Telecommunications 
Policy, established in 1970, has emerged as a force 
that broadcasters, both commercial and public, 
must reckon with. Its chief, Clay T. Whitehead, 
was the mediator who produced an agreement, 
after the Federal Communications Commission 
had failed, on the future of CATV. The com- 
promise between commercial TV license holders 
and cable TV operators appeared to favor the 
established broadcasters. In addition, the bargain 
was notable for failing to make new provision for 
public or educational access to cable systems. 

In the field of public TV, Whitehead has moved 
even more forcefully. His office is charged with 
drafting the legislation for public TV’s next ra- 
tion of federal funds. But the chief recipient of 
such funds, the federally created Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, has been waiting months 





for Whitehead’s office to produce a basis for PTV 
financing that would supplant the current year- 
by-year handouts. 

At the convention of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters last October, White- 
head offered a clue as to what had caused the de- 
lay. The White House, it appeared, did not like 
the expansion of national programming by the 
Public Broadcasting Service (the CPB-financed net- 
work facility). Whitehead challenged the dele- 
gates to decide whether they were in fact autono- 
mous local broadcasters or merely affiliates of a 
potential fourth national network. He charged 
them with forgetting the local and regional basis 
for PTV projected in the Carnegie Commission 
report on public broadcasting. Until the idea of 
a fourth network was scotched, Whitehead im- 
plied, there could be no permanent financing base 
for public TV. 

Bewilderment followed. Why did the White 
House feel so strongly? A few commentators laid 
the Administration attitude to its concern for the 
commercial broadcasters. Gossip attributed the 
irritation to the hiring (at salaries of $85,000 and 
$65,000) of Sander Vanocur and Robert MacNeil, 
neither considered friendly to the Administration, 
as anchormen for the CPB’s new National Public 
Affairs Center for Television in Washington. The 
potential victim, the CPB itself, interpreted the 
Whitehead speech as a threat “in straightforward 
political language that until public broadcasting 
shows signs of becoming what this Administra- 
tion wants it to be, this Administration will op- 
pose permanent financing.” 

Such a threat, combined with the low level of 
financing to date—only a quarter of the funds en- 
visioned by the Carnegie Commission—can hardly 
fail to lead to public broadcasting that is under- 
financed, overawed by local sources of financing, 
dominated by timid local boards, and, most im- 
portant, unadventurous in content. [See “Public 
TV: Why Still a Stepchild?” November /Decem- 
ber.] 

One omen of that kind of PTV was the cancel- 
lation by PBS of a segment on FBI informers in 
the weekly Great American Dream Machine. The 
incident was symptomatic of the recent starva- 
tion on PTV of national public affairs program- 


ming; this deficiency led to the booking of a seg- 
ment of journalism in a program that belongs in 
the realm of entertainment, not public affairs 
reporting. 

The Dream Machine affair augurs, moreover, a 
kind of censorship that was implicit in the 1967 
legislation that established the CPB. The law con- 
tains a clause specifying fairness and balance in 
all PTV public affairs programs. The Public 
Broadcasting Service, however, has no way of en- 
forcing those standards except by refusing to 
transmit programs that fall below the mark. Even 
so, misapplication of the clause can lead to re- 
strictions on the content of PTV more rigid than 
those that govern commercial broadcasting. 

One views this spectacle with concern, and even 
a little shame. There seems to be no real reason, 
beyond the fact that commercial TV got there 
first, why the United States should not have a na- 
tional public television service to rank with any 
in the world. Nor any reason for American PTV 
to continue to find its best material by buying it 
from the BBC. (Most strikingly, the BBC has now 
started work on a major bicentennial series on 
United States history.) Must American public 
broadcasting, precluded from planning ahead by 
more than a few months, always go on looking as 
if it were an improvisation? To date, it seems as if 
the Administration is unwilling to aid in the 
search for a satisfactory answer. 


Enter the promoters 


The decision of Norman Cousins.to resign as edi- 
tor of Saturday Review was disquieting—partly 
because the magazine lost his guidance, partly 
because the plans that prompted his departure 
may leave us without a Saturday Review as we 
have known it. Cousins headed the magazine 
through thirty-one years in which the weekly ex- 
panded its circulation thirtyfold, to more than 
600,000; more important, the growth was achieved 
without destroying the magazine’s character 
through sensationalism or misguided chic. SR 
has not always been exciting but it has always 
given its readers something substantial—access to 
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the world of arts and letters, a serious approach 
to public affairs, and a consistent editorial policy. 
Not many magazines can claim as much. 

It is not time for final judgment on the plans of 
the new owners, Nicolas H. Charney and John 
J. Veronis. But it is hard not to view with appre- 
hension their plan to break up SR into four spe- 
cialized monthly magazines, and to hook onto SR 
a book club and other promotional ventures. 
There is an inherent conflict of interest between 
judging books on one hand and promoting them 
on the other. The new setup may scarcely be con- 
ducive to editorial independence. 


Down and out in Toronto 


Without much stir (at least south of the border), 
a newspaper roughly the size of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal or the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
slipped from sight on Oct. 30. Possibly the closing 
attracted so little attention because it took place 
across Lake Ontario from the United States, But 
the Toronto Telegram failed for reasons that have 
become familiar enough to newspaper veterans of 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, or St. Louis— 
all the cities that once had third or fourth news- 
papers. Being third in an urban market that favors 
the survival of only one morning and one evening 
newspaper is the route to oblivion. The Telegram 
had the direct opposition in the evening of the in- 
creasingly wealthy and vigorous Toronto Star; it 
simply could not keep up. Canadian unions have 
accused the publisher, John Bassett, of making 
money on the closing through sales of the Tele- 
gram’s assets. But Garth Hopkins, who was an 
economist for the Canadian Senate report on mass 
media, observes: “There is not... anything 
either sinister or ulterior in a decision to stop an 
enterprise that is losing you several million dol- 
lars a year.” 

Yet even the Telegram in decline represented a 
substantial share of Canada’s newspaper business. 
It was the fourth largest paper, and had 5 per cent 
of the country’s total daily circulation. Moreover, 
it had an editorial tradition of speaking for Can- 
ada’s Irish Protestants; it was once, a historian 


» 
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writes, “anti-Catholic, anti-American, anti-French 
Canadian, and as Orange as marmalade.” In re- 
cent years, it became less crusty, but its loss repre- 
sents still another step away from diversity in 
North American journalism. 


Armistice in Newark 


After six months, the Newspaper Guild’s bitter 
strike against the Newark Evening News ended in 
November with agreement on a three-year con- 
tract. Its terms were scant reward for the strikers 
[see PASSING COMMENT, November /December], and 
management added one last humiliating clause— 
that part of the already modest pay increase would 
be pegged to federal permission for the News to 
increase its advertising rates. 

The most curious aspect of the settlement was 
its aftermath—the prolonged failure of the News 
to resume publication. Rather than try to rush 
back into print to catch the abundant holiday 
revenue, the management fiddled into December, 
gradually calling back an editorial staff that had 
been reduced by 35 per cent since May. Such cir- 
cumstances raised a suspicion that the owner, 
Media General, no longer cared about restoring 
the News’ position as New Jersey’s biggest, most 
complete newspaper. 


Helping hand 


Do you want to “promote accuracy in news report- 
ing and commentary”? Do you believe that “the 
men who control [news] media must be responsi- 
ble for the accuracy of the information they dis- 
seminate”’? Accuracy in Media, Inc., plays (in its 
own words) “an essential role in reminding them 
of this responsibility.” Accuracy in Media, which 
calls itself AIM, is a “nonprofit, nonpartisan citi- 
zens’ organization, launched in September, 1969, 
and incorporated in June, 1971.” Its address is 501 
Thirteenth Street NW, Suite 1012, Washington, 
D.C. 20004. Its literature is usually signed by 
Abraham H. Kalish, executive secretary; he is a 





retired teacher of communication at the Defense 
Intelligence School. 

Owing to a “virtually complete blackout by the 
TV networks and large sections of the press,” AIM 
says it has had to “depend largely on the mails to 
get [its] message to the public. One offering AIM 
makes to the public is a list of “suggestions to im- 
prove accuracy in the news media.” Its contents 
are described below: 


First suggestion: “Obtain a packet of our pub- 
lications.” This packet includes several items: 

1) Critiques of three CBS News programs, in- 
cluding Hunger in America (1968) and The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon (1971). 

2) Two AIM Bulletins. (One such bulletin de- 
plores the failure of Congress to cite CBS for con- 
tempt of Congress. Another, dated Oct. 26, 1971, 
takes up the complaint of Mrs. Marilyn P. De- 
saulniers of Ft. Belvoir, Va., that a PBS docu- 
mentary on sex education on Oct. 5, 1970, was 
one-sided, in part because “it failed to identify 
sex education as the most visible element of the 
controversial educational philosophy of social re- 
construction.”’) 


3) A fourteen-page study of news coverage of 
House Internal Security Committee hearings in 
May, 1971. (Here AIM devised ‘‘a unique system 
to score press coverage of the hearings objectively. 
. . . Points were awarded for items of informa- 
tion reported, and penalty points were deducted 
for errors, inappropriate headlines, and poor 


placement of the stories. . . . AIM did not give 
papers points for reporting on criticism of the 
hearings. . . . AIM believes that these criticisms 
have long since ceased to be news; they are ‘anti- 
news... . AIM therefore reversed the normal 
scoring and gave points to the papers that avoided 
or minimized providing space to these criticisms.’’) 

4) A critique of a story by the Associated Press 
about a report of the Organization of American 
States. (AIM took exception to a lead that began: 
“A study by the Organization of American States 
declares that the U.S. must accept the movement 
toward socialism in some Latin American coun- 
tries.”’) 

5) A critique of a Washington Post column of 
Sept. 12, 1971, that was a response to an AIM Bul- 


letin of Aug. 24, 1971, which was itself a response 
to the failure of East Coast newspapers on Aug. 5 
to “‘tell their readers of an unusual expression of 
Congressional concern over the deteriorating U.S. 
defense position . . . [when] on Aug. 4, nearly a 
hundred members of the House of Representa- 
tives . . . participated in an extraordinary col- 
loquy on the state of our defense forces.” (The 
Post column, by Richard Harwood, pointed out 
that most representatives participated by inserting 
undelivered speeches in the Congressional Record, 
and that the Chicago Tribune, which later joined 
the outcry about East Coast suppression, itself had 
carried nothing on the story.) 

Second suggestion: Do background reading. 
Read Herman H. Dinsmore’s All the News that 
Fits (which deals with the New York Times), 
Joseph Keeley’s The Left-Leaning Antenna, and 
Edith Efron’s The News Twisters, the latter two 
discerning liberal-leftist bias in network TV. (An 
AIM form letter says that AIM sponsored Miss 
Efron’s “first public presentation of her book” in 
Washington before an “audience that included at 
least twenty news media representatives.”’) 

Third suggestion: “Inform your friends about 
Accuracy in Media. . . . Show by specific cases, 
as described in the above-mentioned publications, 
how AIM has actively, vigorously been carrying 
on the fight against inaccurate, slanted reporting.” 

Fourth: “Write letters to the Forums of your 
local newspapers about AIM. Send us copies.” 

Fifth: “Call on your local newspaper columnists 
and TV editors. Show them the AIM publications. 
Explain the objectives of AIM and ask for their 
support and cooperation.” 


The two final suggestions are more general: 
One urges readers to send complaints about inac- 
curacies to offending organizations. Another urges 
organization of informal groups to discuss prob- 
lems “relating to the public and the news media.” 

If such groups follow the precepts of AIM, they 
will find that obtaining accuracy in news is, after 
all, delightfully simple. Be nonpartisan. Be non- 
political, Read your way through Dinsmore, 
Keeley, and Efron. Read AIM bulletins. Score 
news stories in the AIM way, giving the reporter 
a black mark when he confuses a story about 
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HISC by giving both sides. Most important, men- 
tion AIM. 

AIM has been called (elsewhere) “‘conservative” 
or “right of center.” AIM deniés the allegation, 
pointing out that it obtained a correction of a 
misquotation in the National Review. Moreover, 
it says publicity comes from all parts of the jour- 
nalism spectrum: “Barron’s, Copley Papers, Wash- 
ington Star, Edith Kermit Roosevelt’s column, 
Combat, Editor & Publisher, (and) Montgomery 
County Tribune.” All that AIM has done is to 
strip away the irrelevancies that have made media 
criticism elsewhere such a fuzzy business—the stuff 
about freedom of the press, professional responsi- 
bilities, news enterprise. We can be pleased that 
more accurate days are just around the corner. 


Going it alone 


The Review’s antennae, frequently fixed on metro- 
politan journalism, do not always pick up sig- 
nals from smaller communities where editors 
often must work in semi-isolation and under in- 
tense pressure to produce decent journalism. One 
such editor who has checked in with the Review 
is Ken Mink, for the past year president, pub- 
lisher, and editor of the twice-weekly Hazard 
Herald, in coal-mining Perry County, Ky. Mink, a 
native of the Hazard area, returned to his home 
grounds after a decade of newspaper work in 
Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky. The Herald, which 
is owned by Worrell Newspapers of Virginia, is 
one of two papers in Hazard; its circulation is 
6,200. 

Mink writes: “I felt that the Herald should ex- 
pose any wrongdoing, misuse of public taxpayer 
funds, sins of omission. The Herald has published 
many accounts of things we feel are not being 
done in the best interest of the citizens of the 
county.” Among them: a polluted school water 
supply, a county judge’s illegal pay raise, dis- 
crimination against Perry County by the state 
highway department. Mink got a batch of vitu- 
perative mail, too, for describing a high-school 
football game in terms unflattering to the locals. 

As a result of these stories, Mink says, he has 
received threatening phone calls, letters, and ad- 
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vertising pressure—as well as an encouraging re- 
sponse from many members of the public. He 
remains apprehensive: “The mountaineers around 
here are a violent people as a whole. This district 
leads the state in many crime statistics. It would 
not surprise me if an attempt were made on my 
life. . . . But I feel that a newspaper’s duty is to 
report the facts.” 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: to Philadelphia, a leader among the new 
city magazines, for tarnishing its crusading repu- 
tation in the recent Philadelphia mayoralty cam- 
paign. It ran an invidious article on the Repub- 
lican candidate, Thacher Longstreth, but killed 
its prospective article on the Democrat (and even- 
tual winner), Frank L. Rizzo. Even granting the 
editor’s premises—that 1) there was no pressure 
from Rizzo or his friends; 2) the manuscript was 
unsuitable for publication; 3) the magazine is not 
obligated to give equal space to candidates, and 
4) it had run earlier articles on Rizzo—there was 
still a vacuum of expectations. Philadelphia’s past 
efforts had led its public to expect that it would 
deal with equal toughness with both candidates. 
Its silence on Rizzo must have given its readers 
that hollow feeling. 


Laurel: to Newsday, for its expert untangling 
of unpublicized financial manipulations by for- 
mer Senator George A. Smathers of Florida, 
Charles G. (Bebe) Rebozo, and, secondarily, Re- 
bozo’s friend, President Nixon. The findings were 
especially impressive in view of the noncoopera- 
tion of the principals. 


Dart: to CRM Publishing, which scored a suc- 
cess with its magazine Psychology Today, for tak- 
ing the road to the Dark Ages with its offer of a 
book called The Compleat Astrologer, which is 
supposed to make the reader “a practicing as- 
trologer.”” Why not an alchemist? 


Laurel: to radio station WRVR and public TV 
station WNET, both in New York, for giving the 
city live coverage of the Knapp Commission hear- 





ings on police corruption, a rare service in a city 
where municipal proceedings are rarely carried 
by any but the city-owned stations. 


Dart: to station WQWK-FM, in State College, 
Pa., for firing James C. Lange, a graduate journal- 
ism student who doubled as a station newsman. 
Lange’s offense was to broadcast a five-minute 
feature on the failure of local merchants to post 
maximum allowable prices as required under the 
federal freeze. An advertiser canceled $200 worth 
of business, and Lange was let go—for failing to 
clear his story with management. 


Laurel: to the Pottstown, Pa., Mercury and its 
reporter, Thomas P. Geyer, for a special section 
[Sept. 20] describing the issues raised by construc- 
tion of the Limerick Nuclear Power Station two 
miles outside town. In offering a balanced discus- 
sion, the Mercury took a more enlightened course 
than papers elsewhere which have looked on nu- 
clear development as a local business promotion. 


Dart: to Editor & Publisher, weekly of the news- 
paper business, for running, in its issue of Sept. 18, 
an eighteen-page promotional insert by the Amer- 
ican Forest Institute—without identifying the 
insert as paid advertising. 


Laurel: to the dozens of companies that must 
have shunned the Reader’s Digest’s widely adver- 
tised special section on the environment, in the 
September, 1971, issue. Only eight companies re- 
sponded to the Digest’s invitation to place envi- 
ronmental apologetics in the magazine in the Di- 
gest’s unique “‘articlad” form. 


Which 
headline 
do you 
read? 


Half-laurel: to the Digest, long known for its 
faith in its own infallibility, for admitting errors 
in two articles (October and November, 1971) on 
the World Council of Churches. But does this 
mean that the magazine will print a correction to 
tell readers of the mistakes? Evidently not. The 
executive editor announced that the magazine 
might run another story on the World Council 
with an author selected by the Council, thereby 
lifting the burden of clearing the record from the 
Digest’s shoulders. 


New ventures 


The mass communication department at the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, is trying 
something different (although not unique) in local 
journalism reviews. The Milwaukee Media Re- 
view is aired weekly on WISN-TV. Its chief handi- 
cap may be its time slot: 8 a.m. Sundays. 


New York also gained an on-the-air media re- 
view during the fall, this one in prime time (7:30 
Mondays). Behind the Lines, on WNET, the pub- 
lic TV station, ambitiously set out to fill the void 
left when WCBS-TV Views the Press left the air, 
lo, these many years ago. 


In Washington, a biweekly called the Colonial 
Times has promised to devote a good share of its 
efforts to keeping track of Washington journal- 
ism, especially the Washington Post. (Address: 
The Colonial Times, Box 21026, Washington, 
D.C. 20009.) 


Rhodesia-Trade Ban Found Ineffective 


—New York Times, Nov. 18, page 1. 


Rhodesia Trade Ban Is Found Effective 


—New York Times, Nov. 18, page 6. 
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Is the press too powerful? 


Do the media manage power? How do totalitarian and democratic presses differ? 
How might criticism of the information industry be improved? 


HAROLD M. EVANS 


@ On Aug. 21, 1968, Pravda, the leading news- 
paper of the Soviet Union, carried in a corner of 
its front page a small item which read: 


Tass is authorized to announce that party and 
state leaders of the Czechoslovak Socialist Repub- 
lic have appealed to the Soviet Union and other 
allied states to provide urgent help to the fraternal 
Czechoslovak people, including help by their 
armed forces. The fraternal countries firmly and 
resolutely oppose any outside threat whatsoever in 
their unshakable solidarity. No one will ever be 
allowed to wrest a single link from the community 
of socialist states. 


That was the only way the information indus- 
try in the Soviet Union told the Russian people 
of the invasion of Czechoslovakia in August, 1968. 
It did not call it the invasion of Czechoslovakia, of 


Harold M. Evans is editor of the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don. His article is adapted from remarks to a seminar in 
Geneva on “The Manipulation of Man,” sponsored by 
the Gottlieb Duttweiller Foundation, and a paper for a 
conference in Turin sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation for Cultural Freedom and the Agnelli Foundation. 
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course; it called it the fraternal accession to 
Czechoslovakia’s request for help. There was no 
news in the Soviet press or on the Soviet radio 
about what was actually happening in Czecho- 
slovakia. Nothing about those reactions of the 
Czechs in the streets of Prague; nothing about the 
verbal arguments with the Russian soldiers; noth- 
ing about the way the Czech radio and Czech TV 
kept broadcasting; nothing about the world’s spec- 
ulation on the fate of Dubcek and so on. Nothing 
about the Russian tanks in Bratislava; nothing. 

But the striking thing is that hardly anybody 
in Moscow, according to very well informed ob- 
servers, cared. Several hours after the Pravda 
story there was a crowd around the displayed copy 
of Izvestia. It carried the same Tass announce- 
ment as Pravda, But it wasn’t Czechoslovakia 
which drew this crowd, it was an article about 
shortages, bazaars, and the black market and the 
sale of goods. A man who was there at the time 
and whose authority I respect, who has written a 
book called Message from Moscow under the pen 
name of “Observer,” made this comment: when 





he was there that day, what was extraordinary 
about the city was its utter ordinariness. There 
was not only no panic, outrage, or manifestation 
of popular support; there appeared to be no in- 
terest. I think that is the significant thing; no 
interest in that crucial day for world Communism. 

If we assume for the’ moment—as I think it is 
fair to assume—that that is accurate, why was 
this? Traditional Russian insularity? Fear of the 
rulers? Or have people been manipulated by the 
managers of power? Has the unremitting diet of 
“disinformation” over the years so conditioned 
the mind of the ordinary people that, like Pav- 
lov’s dogs, they respond unthinkingly to the slo- 
gans of solidarity? That would be traditional Or- 
wellian judgment from the West. But it may not 
be true. There is another possible explanation: 
that the years of news management have induced 
cynicism rather than belief. That there is beneath 
the surface acceptance still the glimmer of an in- 
dependent intelligence. 

It is unwise to be dogmatic about the psychol- 
ogy of a nation. But there is some evidence that 
those Russians who have received an antidote to 
disinformation have retained a critical judgment. 
Among a minority of Russian intellectuals on 
Aug. 28, there was concern—even disgust—at 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia. These are the 
people who have been in the habit of exposing 
their minds also to outside sources of information, 
principally Western shortwave broadcasts. With- 
out asserting for a moment that Western informa- 
tion is wholly pure, there is no doubt that for the 
Russians it is different. For a Russian who is 
exposed to that different information, it is a dif- 
ference which must challenge thought. And the 
man who thinks is a man who is half free. 

The only freedom an information industry can 
ultimately guard is the freedom of the mind, the 
freedom to know, to judge, to choose, to seek the 
truth. Truth, however, is not a simple dimension; 
truth is polymorphous. The whole truth about the 
Czech crisis did not reside, for instance, in anti- 
Soviet sources of information. The Russian view 
of the crisis, however squint-eyed it appeared to 
some of us, is part of the information required to 
make a free judgment of the truth. So an infor- 
mation industry—any information industry—can 


only be a guardian of freedom, in the true sense, 
when there is no limit to the flow, the depth, and 
variety of information it provides. No limit. The 
information industry is a guardian of freedom 
only where information is free. 

I do not begin with Soviet Russia as an anti- 
Communist diatribe, but simply to suggest some 
of the difficulties of the subject. The information 
industry in Russia is not itself a manager of 
power. It is a tool of the managers of power. They 
set the limit on what the people shall know. On 
Aug. 28 they took the additional precaution of 
jamming Western broadcasts in Russian and, of 
course, one of the first acts in Czechoslovakia was 
to muzzle the information industry again. The 
totalitarian information industry does not there- 
fore meet the criterion I suggest for guarding 
man’s basic freedom. Yet it cannot wholly be 
categorized as a manager of power. 

There are two important qualifications. First, 
within the area prescribed for it by the State, the 
information industry in Soviet Russia does guard 
certain individual freedoms. Complaints on the 
failings of the bureaucracy are encouraged. Jz- 
vestia, for instance, receives some 300,000 letters a 
year, and it is the same in China. The Chinese 
press, too, encourages criticisms of the working 
of Communist administration. No ideological 
criticism is allowed; it has got to be about ad- 
ministrative details. The freedom is restricted to 
checking the mechanics of the systems. But indi- 
viduals can get mangled in the mechanics of any 
system. So there is this narrower sense in which 
the information industry of the totalitarian states 
guards a freedom. It is a role for the information 
industry that some of the developing countries in 
Africa and in Asia find very attractive, and some 
of them look to the Western press and find what 
they see not to their liking. 

The second qualification to bear in mind is 
that we cannot be sure how successful even the 
cleverest monolithic information industry is in 
manipulating men’s minds. The Czech informa- 
tion industry, for example, was for many years 
similar to the Russian. It attempted, on ideologi- 
cal matters, to brainwash the population. Yet ap- 
parently it didn’t succeed, because the Czechs, as 
the world briefly saw, had nurtured a taste for 
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freedom. What had happened in those years of 
disinformation? The conclusion must be that 
when the information industry manages power it 
is a limited power. 

The traditional antithesis to what I have de- 
scribed is a picture of the unfettered information 
industry of the rest of the world, fearlessly enjoy- 
ing the protection of the law to keep people 
informed. That is false. For two-thirds of the 
world’s population, the information industry is a 
guardian of freedom only in the extremely limited 
Russian sense, if that. Almost everywhere, TV 
and radio are controlled by the government. In 
Africa there is not a single independent radio or 
TV station. In Asia, only Japan, Hong Kong, and 
the Philippines have nongovernment broadcasting 
systems. Even in Europe, as we have seen in 
France, broadcasting can be ruthlessly managed 
for the convenience of the governing party. As 
for the press, its ability to guard anybody’s free- 
dom is at least severely curtailed in most of Asia, 
Latin America, the Middle East, and Africa. That, 
of course, includes white South Africa, where the 
press has bravely tried despite intimidation. Leba- 
non is perhaps the only Arab country where the 
press is free and diversified enough—and that is 
important—to qualify as a guarantor of freedom. 

Perhaps we should have some sympathy for the 
information industries in the developing coun- 
tries. There is no freedom without order—my 
anarchist friends won't like that—and there may 
be a case for the argument that the new informa- 
tion industries in these developing countries 
should be managed so as to build the idea of na- 
tionhood first, even if free speech is postponed. 
This is what some of them do: the information 
published has to suit the managers of power. 

Now look at the developed political democra- 
cies, and bear in mind my definition of qualifica- 
tions that information industries must have if 
they want the title “guarantor of freedom.” The 
information provided must be as diverse as the 
truth. There should be a full and free flow of what 
we call facts, but there must be judgment, too, 
and arguments and opinion. Yet the man receiv- 
ing the information, to be free, must not be 
deceived about what is a fact, must not be deceived 
about what is an opinion. The two must be dis- 
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tinguished. It is desirable that all the facts also 
be accurate. But the communication of a falsehood 
or a series of falsehoods or exaggerations does not 
itself turn the information industry into a man- 
ager of power. The decisive thing is whether the 
falsehoods are deliberately and covertly designed 
for the management of power or whether they 
are merely accidental—you can have a lot of acci- 
dental falsehoods in communication. 

A second decisive test is whether there is 
equal opportunity for corrections or counter-as- 
sertions. If the advertising industry, for instance, 
spends millions of dollars on putting out the 
information that cigaret smoking is good for 
you, does the newspaper and TV industry publish 
without payment the reports of the doctors who 
say that cigaret smoking is very bad for you? In 
fact, in most of the West it does. If there is a 
local press monopoly, how is that monopoly ex- 
ercised and how is the necessary diversity of infor- 
mation and opinion obtained? The answer here, 
of course, is that it varies greatly, and some mo- 
nopolies don’t behave and some do. Just how 
efficiently does the information industry provide 
the information which enables people to judge 
and to be free? 

That last question is more complicated than 
it seems. Critics of the press sometimes talk as 
if there were a pure well somewhere, containing 
information, which is only to be tapped, and 
which pressmen pollute. There is no such thing. 
There are, of course, speeches, court cases, legis- 
lative debates to report, but information cannot 
be packaged untouched by the human mind. Even 
with the best resolution to be impartial, news 
cannot be recorded without varying perceptions. 
No two people see the same event and report it in 
the same detail. So, even with the best resolution 
to be impartial, news cannot be recorded without 
variances in emphasis. Some of the variances don’t 
matter; some matter very much—which is one rea- 
son why there must be a diversity of sources. 

Most important, news cannot be recorded with- 
out interposing judgment about its relevance to 
the reader. If a newspaper editor or broadcasting 
editor asks himself why he thinks some news 
more important than other—and he must con- 
tinually ask himself that because there is so much 





of it and he must select—then he must inevitably 
make judgments. How much space or time for a 
report from Vietnam? How much for a speech 
on the plight of pensioners? How much for a 
speech on drugs and the brain? How much for 
some juicy social gossip? If certain information 
is thought to be vital to the people’s freedom then 
clearly also it should be followed with other com- 
ments and inquiries so that it is put firmly on 
society’s agenda. Laymen can and should criticize 
the judgments that we make, but they must realize 
that judgments are inevitable. Also, that a news- 
paper that nobody wants to read or a TV station 


“The Russian view 
is part of the information 
required...” 


that nobody wants to watch is self-defeating. The 
danger, in my mind, arises when the judgments 
are concentrated in few hands and when they are 
not open to challenge. 

But if the information industry is to help man 
to be free it must do more than merely record 
diverse judgments of what people say. It must 
seek truth in the round. It must itself investigate. 
It must not just wait until someone speaks. It 
must be making inquiries and trying to find 
things out before then. Lord Northcliffe once 
said: ‘‘News is what someone somewhere wants, 
everything else is advertising.” The information 
industry is failing if it does not initiate its own 
news, and it is failing if it does not go behind 
the news to root causes; if it doesn’t, say, go be- 
hind the riot to the root cause. News is not a mere 
episode, Accuracy in the news is not as important 
as truth, and truth is a subtle and perplexing 
business. 

There are several specific tests to decide whether 
an information industry is a guarantor of free- 
dom. They constitute a formidable task for com- 
munications in the political democracies, and the 
record is erratic. 


The first measure is the way an information 
industry’s stereotypes of foreign countries change 
in response to a nation’s foreign policy interest: 
the picture of China and the Chinese in most of 
the United States press—and the pictures of 
America and Americans in the Chinese press, the 
picture of Germany for so long in the Beaverbrook 
press, the picture of Greece in the Turkish press 
(particularly during the Cyprus crisis), the pic- 
ture of Pakistan and India in each other’s presses 
today. As Kingsley Martin said, it is not the truth 
or falsehood of any stereotype on any particular 
occasion; what matters is the instability, suggest- 
ability, and emotionalism of public opinion on 
foreign issues and what the information industry 
can do to make it rational. 

I have studied the performance of eight large 
American newspapers and the newsmagazines 
Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News & World Report 
in the Suez crisis of 1956. The object of the re- 
search was to test press performance. It was to 
discover what picture the American readers had 
of Britain’s and France’s declared intentions in 
that action, what picture they had of Egyptian 
and Israeli policy, what news they had of mili- 
tary actions, what idea they had of the interna- 
tional debate. 

The analysis was carried out by a specific and 
controlled method. First, a list of key facts was 
drawn up basically from the New York Times, 
then checked against legislative debates and so 
on. Then each newspaper was compared to see 
how it scored on facts. Secondly, the nonfactual 
content was analyzed—interpretation and color 
and adjectives, and the like were noted. The per- 
centage factual scores of all the newspapers was 
extraordinarily low. They varied from around 30 
per cent of the facts on my check list, which was 
the best (the Chicago Tribune) to as low as 15 per 
cent for the San Francisco Chronicle and 7 per 
cent for the Wall Street Journal. All the facts on 
the check list (and many more) were available 
from the wire services. They just weren’t reported. 

The three newsmagazines were worse. They so 
mixed the facts and opinions that the casual 
reader could not tell which was which: what was 
presented as fact was often an opinion. When a 
fact was reported, it was rarely reported straight; 
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the emphasis was consistent in all three maga- 
zines, and they are independently owned. It was 
clear that in all the magazines an editorial atti- 
tude was first adopted toward the crisis, then 
the facts were selected and presented to confirm 
the editorial attitude. Time was the worst. I 
think the general standards of those magazines 
have improved enormously; I know that Time 
and Newsweek have both made a special ef- 
fort, and I am making no criticism of them today. 
But those magazines certainly did not, in 1956, 
display the cool detachment and coverage I would 
have thought appropriate to a grave international 
crisis. 

The second measure of an information indus- 
try’s capacity as a guarantor of freedom is its 
role in reporting on violence. In the United 
States, the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence criticized the inability 
of new and different voices to gain routine and 
peaceful access to news media. It meant the blacks 
and the poor whites. The blacks and the poor 
whites, it said, have to appeal to traditional news 
values first by creating a conflict of violence be- 
fore they can get reported. And there is no doubt 
that the arrival of TV cameras can incite and 
then overemphasize the violence in a particular 
scene. The National Commission said, “The me- 
dia should play a significant role in lessening the 
potential for violence by functioning as a faith- 
ful conduit for intergroup communication and 
providing a true marketplace for ideas.’’ What 
the National Commission said on violence in the 
U.S. is, I think, true for the information industry 
in any country; that is an ideal we ought to as- 
pire to. It is an ideal the British press has, I would 
say, signally failed to reach in the Northern Ire- 
land tragedy. 

My third criterion for an information industry 
as a guarantor of freedom is that it, especially 
TV, still has to recognize its obligations to find 
things out. I mean independently—not to wait for 
a handout, but to go and discover things that are 
happening. I remember when the Sunday Times 
was pursuing a big insurance fraud and our in- 
quiries in Switzerland were condemned by some 
press critics in Switzerland as intrusion; we had 
to knock on a man’s door at 10:30 p.m. and ask 
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what he knew about certain documents. Yet half 
a million people in Britain were affected by that 
fraud, and I am glad to say that the criminal is 
now in prison and the insurance law has been 
changed as a result. The U.S. press has a good 
record of investigation, yet that, too, can be 
patchy: see the Senator Dodd case. 

I have listed these shortcomings because these 
are not the ones usually dwelled on by critics of 
the press. The information industry is accused 
so often of exerting too much power, when the 
truth is that it doesn’t exert enough power in the 
right directions. The fault is not that the in- 
dustry reports too much, but that it penetrates 
too little. It is not that TV and the press are too 
clever, but that they are not clever enough for 
the needs of the people. It is these large areas of 
information activity which should be discussed, 
not the fuss about a bare nipple or two or the old 
stories about how Hearst started the Spanish- 
American War, and certainly not the cries of 


“Independently— 


not to wait for 
a handout... .” 


those in power today in government and in busi- 
ness that the press and TV are so powerful that 
they must be curbed. 

Professor John Kenneth Galbraith, for one, 
gravely confuses two natural enemies, I think, 
when he suggests that press and government are in 
harness in pursuing the same objectives, in ma- 
nipulating to the same purposes. Against an in- 
creasingly strong Executive and in a more compli- 
cated world, my view is that the press must be 
strengthened if it is to serve as a guardian of 
freedom. It is vulnerable to economic pressures 
—everywhere press diversity has been affected. 
The most dramatic example of concentration is 
in Germany, where Axel Springer controls 40 per 
cent of the total circulation of daily newspapers 
and would like TV interests, too, I cannot be- 





lieve that to be a good thing. In the U.S. there are 
newspaper monopolies in ninety cities. 

The tragedy is that in parts of the free world— 
certainly in Britain—the past misdeeds of the 
media, or the present misdeeds of part of the 
media, may have alienated the only source of 
support the press can count on: the public. And 
this is an alienation that those in government or 
business or the simple subversives are only too 
happy to exploit. There is nothing sinister in that. 
It just happens that the press is one of the things 
that gets in their way. Everybody is in favor of 
truth until it affects his own vested interest. Poli- 
ticians are no different from bankers or trade un- 
ion leaders or bishops, but politicians have the 
power to enact their prejudices. To hear some of 
the arguments, you would think that press and 
government were equal in power. Vice President 
Agnew sometimes talks like this. Yet government 
has unique power—unique power to manipulate 
men’s minds and coerce them. It has the army 
and the power to make new laws which the po- 
lice will enforce. It can even make news. As the 
New Yorker stated, the press has only its rights, 
which can survive only while the Government 
continues to honor them. 

The press does not—this is a great misunder- 
standing—have greater rights generally than the 
ordinary citizen. Free speech is all that defends 
the freedom of the press. There is the law of 
libel to protect the reputation of individuals and 
companies, very rigorous in Britain; rigorous in 
parts of Europe; too weak perhaps in the United 
States. There is the law of confidentiality to pro- 
tect business secrets. There is the law of contracts, 
the law of trespass, and the law of contempt of 
court to ensure, rightly, that there is no trial by 
newspaper. There is parliamentary privilege to 
protect members of parliament. In Britain, the 
press which is accused of breaching parliamentary 
privilege—and the Sunday Times in 1970 was so 
accused—has none of the rights of natural jus- 
tice, no counsel, no opportunity for cross-exam- 
ination, no right to know the charges. All that the 
press has is the power of information and possibly 
the power of persuasion. And I repeat, that power 
is limited. 

I am skeptical of the currently fashionable pic- 


ture of the media as kingmaker. John Whale, in 
a book on the influence of TV on politics called 
The Half-Shut Eye, concludes an exhaustive study 
with the view that the influence of TV is greatly 
exaggerated: “So long after the beginning of the 
television age no politician has yet been elected 
to high office chiefly because of television, in 
America or anywhere else.” I believe that a similar 
conclusion is inescapable on the influence of 
the press on elections. 

The power of the press and broadcasting is 
limited first by the limited influence that knowl- 
edge can have on peoples’ minds, It is limited 
secondly by whatever diversity there is of sources 
of information. And it is limited thirdly by the 
difficulty of getting information. Here again gov- 
ernment has a habit of secrecy backed by laws. 
The respected Fulton Committee on the British 
Civil Service summed up a common feature of 
political democracies: 


The public interest would be better served if 
there were a greater amount of openness; the in- 
creasingly wide range of problems handled by gov- 
ernment and their far-reaching effects upon the 
community as a whole, demand the widest pos- 
sible consultation. There are still too many occa- 
sions when information is unnecessarily withheld. 


And finally, there are three other limitations 
on the information industry’s power. There is, 
in Britain and many other countries, except the 
U.S., a Press Council to examine complaints; there 
is the professionalism of editorial staffs which 
would resent and perhaps resist any gross attempt 
at news management; and there is a fundamental 
fact that, to survive, the newspaper must each day 
have its contract renewed by the free choice of 
the reader. The information industry has power 
to manage, but it is power at the margin. 

Given all this, it is remarkable that the press 
by and large manages to achieve what it does. It 
presents extremely cheaply a wide range of in- 
formation, and information is the lifeblood of a 
free society. Let us never underestimate how vital 
even routine information is to our own freedom— 
even the simple reporting of court cases and trials. 
I had a very vivid reminder of this in a letter 
from a nonjournalist in Brazil, where there is 
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Turin: the beginnings of international evaluation 


[1] One mass media sociologist and one working 
journalist equals an interminable wrangle. Two of 
either side equals a row. Where a dozen or more 
are gathered you have the makings of a small riot. 
It happened in Turin, Italy, recently. The journalists 
and academics came to a seminar from Britain, the 
United States, France, Germany, Portugal, Sweden, 
Yugoslavia, Ghana, India, and Japan, to discuss a 
proposal by the editor of the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don for assessing the performance of newspapers 
and television. 

Journalists, said Professor Ulf Himmelstrand of the 
University of Uppsala, had cost the lives of thou- 
sands of Nigerians in the civil war; because of their 
susceptibility to the Biafra lobby they had falsely in- 
flated the hopes of the Biafrans and prolonged the 
war. Prove it, demanded Kermit Lansner, editor of 
Newsweek. The press was always being condemned 
for producing the social forces it was merely por- 
traying. Internally it was constantly agonizing over 
its own performance. He would rather rely on his 
own gut reaction than on media research. That, to 
professor James Halloran, director of the Centre for 
Mass Communication Research at Leicester Univer- 
sity, was typical journalistic arrogance. 

Halloran is the co-author of a crushing book on 
the way the British press reported the 1968 Grosve- 
nor Square anti-Vietnam demonstration. Journalists, 
he told the seminar, made decisions every day 
which impinged on the lives of millions of people, 
yet they did it without any idea of the impact or 
effect. ‘‘What’s worse,” said Halloran, ‘“‘many of 
them would appear not to want to know. It’s igno- 
rance, functional ignorance, because it means that 
the prevailing mythologies and belief systems in the 
media are less likely to be disturbed. But it’s worth 
noting that those who claim the right to probe into 
all areas take a dim view of others trying to look at 
what journalists are up to.” 

Despite the media accusations of ‘waffle’ and the 
academic counteraccusations of “ignorance,” the 
seminar, by the end of the third day, had toiled 
upward to a plateau of unexpected and fruitful agree- 
ment. It was that there had been value in the ex- 
changes and that the idea of journalists and academ- 
ics trying to work out standards of performance 
should be taken further in a practical way, an idea 
enthusiastically taken up in the Italian press report 
of the seminar. Douglass Cater, director of a new 
Aspen Program on Communications and Society, 
identified ten areas for attention: 

1) The new communications technology; 2) trends 
in media economics, ownership, and decisionmak- 
ing; 3) education for management, and leadership 
in communications; 4) “consumerism” and adver- 
tising’s impact; 5) access by minorities to the me- 
dia; 6) program diversity and quality; 7) technologi- 
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cal and other forces affecting the future of the print 
media; 8) media criticism and grievance procedure 
on national and community levels; 9) prospective 
revisions of the U. S. Communications Act of 1932; 
and 10) the merging world satellite organization. 

There was one vehement dissenter to the emerg- 
ing consensus. Ernest Leiser, executive producer of 
CBS News Special Reports, said the idea of journal- 
ists and social scientists collaborating internationally 
was unrealistic. Conditions vary. In France, TV is an 
instrument of the Government; in Yugoslavia, the 
two main papers are instruments of the party; in 
Italy, the papers are subject to big-business pres- 
sure. The standards of practice vary, too, between 
press and TV. And, said Leiser, examining press per- 
formance in this way “is not simply impracticable; it 
may also be undesirable.” 

Several arguments carried the day against the 
Leiser thesis. The first, put most cogently by the 
chairman, Norman Isaacs, former editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times and now editor in 
residence at Columbia, was that the news media 
claimed rights on behalf of the public, so they should 
be publicly accountable. The second was that there 
were already examples of fruitful international ex- 
change; Amithaba Chowdhury of the Press Founda- 
tion of Asia spoke of the ‘guru effect” in Asia of 
good principles of journalism forged in specific ac- 
tion in Europe and America. They were, he said, 
eagerly studied. 

The third argument was that among the younger 
generation of press and TV men there was, in the 
words of professor Robert Mackenzie of the London 
School of Economics and BBC-TV, an “alarming rela- 
tivism’—everyone “doing his own thing” with the 
nascent idea that truth was an archaic liberal fallacy. 
“Agit-prop” journalism, Theo Sommer of Die Zeit 
called it for Germany. The pressures for bias, said 
Sommer, came not so much from the traditional 
source, the publishers, as from younger peopte who 
entered journalism with a picture of the world al- 
ready fixed in their minds and who simply wanted 
to go out and find the facts to fit it. The values and 
assumptions’ here needed to be challenged and de- 
bated. Jean Schwoebel, president of the Society of 
Editors, Le Monde, thought that the education of 
journalists was “the basic problem.” 

Nobody had an answer to the fourth point that 
press and TV could not escape scrutiny and might 
as well see that it was well done. The seminar—after 
surviving several bouts of sociological language—ac- 
cepted that journalists are more likely to get the 
kind of research they can understand if they will tell 
the sociologists where they think he is drifting off 
on Cloud Seven. 
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censorship. He said in his letter to me: 


No bank robberies are reported in the papers, 
although they occur with frequency. From time to 
time a group of friends reveal isolated instances of 
police brutality or suppression to each other. The 
lack of information removes our sense of social 
responsibility. Those who would feel they ought 
to remedy injustices become lazy through lack of 
continual visual evidence. This is the great perfidy 
of censorship, that the social conscience is allowed 
to sleep and those who suffer feel alone in their 
isolated experiences. 


The free press on many occasions acts as a 
guardian of freedom in a more visible and dra- 
matic way than alerting us all about injustices so 
we can do something, or telling what is going on. 
The list could go on for hours. Le Monde’s pub- 
lication of the Algerian tortures report, which 
the Government tried to suppress; the defense of 
Negro rights by newspapers in America such as 
the Atlanta Constitution and the Lexington, 
Miss., Advertiser; the pardon of a man wrongly 
convicted of murder, which was secured by a cam- 
paign in the provincial English daily, the North- 
ern Echo; the documentation of corruption in 
Calcutta by the Jungantar newspaper; the exposure 
by a tiny paper in East Pakistan, called the Daily 
Ittefaq, of kidnappers of children; and, probably 
more important than all of those, the innumer- 
able, unrecorded times an abuse of liberty has not 
taken place for fear of a row in the press. 

Very well, you say, but what of the trivia, the 
bias, and the failings which I have documented? 
What of the inflammatory treatment of race rela- 
tions, what of the unfavorable identification of 
vulnerable minorities in headlines, what of in- 
accuracies, what of the fears of local monopo- 
lies, what of the examples which may be alleged 
of news management, what of all these things? Are 
we just to sit back? These are not improper wor- 
ries. The information industry must not resent 
criticism; some of it has a less than admirable past. 

What is needed in my view are academic cen- 
ters for the dispassionate analysis of press per- 
formance. The standard of press criticism is 
abysmal. We have spiteful impressionism and we 
have woolly sociology. We have pressure groups 
from left and right, stalking the field under ban- 
ners of freedom but all concerned with propa- 


ganda rather than the standards of professional 
journalism. We have “intellectual” critics who 
have no criteria. A paper whose sales are down is 
castigated for having lost touch with the people. 
The next week it is attacked for pandering to the 
masses. Selectivity and bias are criticized in a 
biased and selective way. We cannot judge the 
fairness of the method of assessment because there 
is no method, Quantitative phrases like “more or 
less” are used without any indication of quantity. 
We cannot match the judgments with the source 
material because no source material is presented. 

What we need to do is take the assessment of 
press performance out of the circus ring and away 
from conspiracy theorists. Universities should set 
up independent places of study where clear pro- 
fessional standards can be applied for public 
judgment. A start has been made at the Leicester 
University in Britain. Its analysis of British re- 
porting of the big 1968 anti-Vietnam demonstra- 
tion in London [Demonstrations and Communi- 
cation: A Case Study, Penguin, 1970] to conform 
to a stereotype of violence is a classic rebuke to 
journalists—and to the uselessly abstract tradi- 
tional media research. Such centers should be as- 
sisted by journalists and broadcasters. Between 
these there should be much more professional dia- 
logue. And there should be an international di- 
gest of the work being done. 

Journalists should be associated with the centers 
because of their genuine dedication, because by 
and large they call a spade a spade and not a fac- 
tor of production, and because they know the 
tricks of the trade. I would not want them to be 
dominant. I accept the disdainful virtue of the 
academic approach if it can keep its feet on the 
ground, But if journalists are not associated with 
the centers, the centers’ work will be written off— 
perhaps rightly—as academic waffle. It will fail to 
carry conviction with the working journalist who, 
whether of this generation or the next, is the best 
agent of improvement. 

I make these proposals as a defender of the 
press even as it is. The paradox I embrace is that 
the press is both capable of improvement and 
worthy of defense as it is. It is capable of improve- 
ment because there are subtle and pervasive ex- 
amples of contextual untruth, because there are 
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glaring examples of bias and selective reporting, 
whether accidental or deliberate, which should at 
least be exposed. It is worth defending because the 
press as we have it is better than anything that 
would emerge from the kind of controls and com- 
mittees and censorships its wilder critics would 
impose. 

The free press is awkward, sometimes damaging. 
But we can be sure of one thing: any imposed 
remedy would be worse than the ailment—im- 
possible to enforce without greater damage to 
free speech and free inquiry, and to all society. 
Nothing so perpetuates and aggrandizes error as 
secrecy. It is a lesson of a thousand furtive exer- 
cises of a monopoly of power. It is a lesson once 
learned always remembered—until the next crisis. 
So it is in England today, where politicians call for 
our Irish policy to be removed from report and 
scrutiny. They do it on the grounds of “bias.”” My 
hope would be that press performance centers of 
accepted distinction would bring rationality and 
evidence to the debate. They would put into 
proper perspective the wailing of the paranoid 
elderly Right and the paranoid juvenile Left. 


They need to, because in between there is a gul- 


lible, suspicious public capable of being manipu- 
lated to favor repression. 


There may, of course, be something in the at- 
tacks of Spiro Agnew in America or Enoch Powell 
in England. There may be even more in the view 
of Daniel P. Moynihan that there are dangers to 


Excess 
enthusiasm 
department 


Schmidt’s ! answer ! was !somewhat ! unex- 
pected.! Remember a year ago as Landry was 
rallying! the! Lions! to their five-game winning 
streak into the Super Bowl playoffs how averse 
Schmidt was to his running. The coach pleaded 
with! the! quarterback,! trick! cajolery, then fi- 
nally! admonished! him.! All! without putting a 
harness on Landry. 

“He runs when he has to,” Schmidt said dur- 
ing! the! Lions’! preparations! for! the Bengals. 
“It’s part of his makeup. If he’s trapped back 

there, he can run. 


“No,! I'm dead set against it only if he 
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democracy in an excess of elitist attacks in the 
press, as there were in the Weimar Republic. But 
that danger must be judged in free debate. 

The centers of communications I propose 
would help the press and they would help the 
community. They would strengthen the profes- 
sional element of journalism in the increasingly 
complex business of newspapers and broadcasting. 
They would repudiate the arbitrary smear which 
invites government interference, but they would 
expose the real weaknesses of coverage. They 
would examine the genuine restraints on the free 
flow of information and the threats to a plural 
system of communication. They would elaborate 
universally acceptable methods for detecting bias 
and distortion. They might devise a better system 
—though I doubt whether it is possible—than the 
existing commercial press. 

They would raise the level of debate and they 
would help the public to judge whether its free- 
dom to know is being guarded or its mind instead 
is being manipulated. There is certainly nothing 
the law can do to make the information industry a 
better guardian of freedom. We can’t legislate to 
force the information industry always to be truth- 
ful, fair, or objective, desirable though these 
things are; it must be free, warts and all. It is no 
accident that wherever you look in the world the 
freedom of the press remains an index of the 
freedom of the people. Only a free press can be 
a guardian of freedom. 


doesn’t! set! back! first! and look for all his re- 
ceivers. 

“There's! not! much! sense! standing there if 
he’s! going to get the devil knocked out of him 
when instead he could run.” 

So! Schmidt,! who! revels! in Landry because 
“he! seems! to! generate! something! when he's 
playing,’’!now! is a supporter of Landry’s phi- 

losophy. 

“I! feel if I look over my receivers and 
they're covered and J see an opening I’m going 

to! take! off! and! run,"’ Landry has said many 
times. “‘It's instinctive.” 


—Detroit News, Aug. 15. 
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“It is important for us occasionally to turn to the people who don’t make headlines,” 
insists the narrator of CBS-TV’s award-winning On the Road features. 


Reporting the ‘little people’ 


CHARLES KURALT 


Thanks to the Interstate Highway System, it is 
now possible to travel across the country from coast 
to coast without seeing anything. From the Interstate, 
America is all steel guard rails and plastic signs. And 
every place looks and feels and sounds and smells 
like every other place. We stick to the backroads, 
where Kansas still looks like Kansas and Georgia 
still looks like Georgia, where there is room for 
diversity and for the occurrence of small miracles. 


—On the Road, 
Sept. 7, 1971. 


How would you describe the purpose of 
On the Road? 


There is the world of the headlines and then 
there is the world that most of us live in all the 
time. I have always thought of it as just an 
attempt to show that while the great events of 
history march along and change our lives, most of 


Charles Kuralt, who has reported from Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and other points for CBS, now concen- 
trates on narrating public affairs specials and the On the 
Road with Charles Kuralt reports on the CBS evening 
news. In 1969 the reports won both the Emmy and Pea- 
body Awards. 


us live in a world which is not in flames, which 
is not chaotic, which is not involved in politics or 
the stuff of the headlines; that even in the midst of 
great events most people’s lives just go on. It 
seems to me appropriate to once in a while ac- 
knowledge that on the news, though I wouldn’t do 
much more of it than we do. It would be irre- 
sponsible to spend much more time than we do 
talking about this in a crowded half-hour. 


How did On the Road originate? 


About five years ago a cameraman named 
Jimmy Wilson and I were flying from New York 
to Cleveland, and it was one of those exception- 
ally clear nights when you could see the lights of 
the small towns going by. We got to talking about 
all the stories that had to be represented by those 
lights down below, and about how network news 
crews fly from one place to another—from one big 
story to another—and we started discussing theo- 
retically how much fun it would be to look into 
those stories by traveling in a motor home or a 
station wagon. We tried the idea on the manage- 
ment of CBS News, but no one was very excited 
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by it. After Richard S. Salant became president 
of CBS News we remembered the idea and tried 
it again, and the new management agreed to try 
it for three months. That was in October of 1967; 
that three months has expanded into four years. 


What was the first feature you did? 


The management had agreed that we were not 
to get assignments, except in case of an emer- 
gency; we were to be free to follow our wills and 
our noses. So we traveled from New York up to 
New England. We spent two or three days just 
scouting, and I] remember thinking, “My God, 
will the first idea never arrive’? Then I thought, 
“We'll just do a story on the fall foliage’”—and 
it rained for the next three days. Then the sun 
came out, and our impatience was relieved by 
going out and filming. It turned out to be quite a 
pretty story. We found some children jumping in 
leaves, and we found New Hampshire’s tourism 
director—an old New Englander with that won- 
derful New Hampshire twang—and he discussed 
the fall foliage phenomenon, and we had a story. 
Sanford Socolow, one of the producers of the 
Cronkite news, thinks it is the best one we have 
done. Many of the stories have gone just like that 
—just a matter of driving around, keeping our 
eyes open, looking out the window, seeing some 
kids flying kites, and saying to ourselves, “Hey, 
let’s do a kite-flying story.” 


How was that first feature received? 


I remember watching Walter Cronkite’s face 
when he signed off, and he seemed to like it. And 
he has been an enthusiastic supporter of the 
idea ever since. I think he feels that sometimes 


people need to be reminded that the world isn’t 
all in flames. 


How quickly, then, did you do the next 
story? 


They followed one upon another, I had a story 
idea or two, and since then I have developed a 
truly enormous and valuable file. Now that peo- 
ple are on to what we are doing, story ideas flow 
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in. But many of our ideas we still find by just 
looking out the window, and talking to people 
in the small towns and on the back roads. 


You literally just drive down the road? 


We almost always have some destination in 
mind. That is, when we set out from Los An- 
geles I know two or three stories that we might 
do in the foothills of the Sierra. We'll head for 
them, with the hope that we never get there, that 
we find something better along the way. 

The management has been very good about not 
imposing a quota. Some stories can’t be done in 
an hour; some take a week or ten days to com- 
plete. So we are not committed to turning in 
three or four stories a week. There is more pres- 
sure on, however, than it would appear from 
watching those stories. All of us—the camera crew 
and I—spend much of the time on the road with 
knots in the stomach. We have to try to get to 
the essence of the person or the event, and some 
of our stories are about very frivolous matters. We 
did one recently that consisted of nothing more 
than kids swinging from a rope tied to the limb 
of a tree. That is something that you might think 
viewers of the Cronkite news wouldn’t be inter- 
ested in, but it was a successful story because it 
was beautifully filmed by Izzy Bleckman, and be- 
cause I was able to evoke something of everybody’s 
youthful innocence in writing the script. 


You referred to “we.” Would you describe 
your unit? 


There are four of us. The cameraman now is 
Izzy Bleckman. (After two years, Jimmy Wilson 
went on to freelance in California and then we 
used various cameramen for a time.) The elec- 
trician is Charles Quinlin. And just now we pick 
up different soundmen from place to place. We 
just get in the bus (a Cortez motor home). We 
have taken out all the beds to make room for the 
camera gear, and we had to take the stove out to 
make room for electrical cable, but there is a table 
for me to type on, and a telephone, and a re- 
frigerator, and there are cabinets and drawers for 
our gear. Anybody who has ever worked with a 





camera crew will appreciate the fact that we don’t 
have to travel with boxes or big cases, which are 
terribly time-consuming. We are able to set up 
and go to work in a couple of minutes, We just 
set out down the road, taking turns driving. 


How are you, the city slickers from CBS in 
New York, received in the field? 


People have been awfully good to us. I can’t 
tell you the numbers of meals and the hundreds of 
cups of coffee we have been offered, and the hos- 
pitality with which we have been received. Part 
of that is that many people are used to seeing us 
on the air, so they are not surprised when we roll 
into town, In a way, they have been expecting us. 


How was it before you were known? 


The camera crew used to kid me about starting 
every conversation, ‘““Ma’am, you’re not going to 
believe this, but we come from the Walter Cron- 
kite news program on CBS.” There was a lot of 


“New York friends 
are woefully ignorant 
about the country .. .” 


explaining to people what we were about, and 
trying to reassure them that we were a network 
news crew. I suppose we have had fewer problems 
than anybody else in television news, because, for 
one thing, the stories we do are rarely controver- 
sial. Newsmen are always having to ask embarrass- 
ing questions, and getting into situations in which 
they are not welcome, but that is rarely the case 
with us, People seem genuinely glad to see us. 


Of all the people you have met, who is 
your favorite subject? 


My favorite subject is always the one I am 
working with now. In the past year, I expect my 
own favorite story has been the one we did with 


George Black, a ninety-two-year-old brick-maker 
in North Carolina, a black man who started in his 
trade in 1889 and has hand made the bricks that 
were used to build many of the buildings in his 
hometown, Winston-Salem. That story led to Mr. 
Black’s being invited to the White House to meet 
the President, and in being sent to Guyana to 
teach people in that South American country how 
to make bricks. He is quite a remarkable man. It 
is rare that a newsman gets to see positive results 
from his work, so when something like that hap- 
pens and a man who has worked long and honor- 
ably receives some credit in his last years as a re- 
sult of one’s own work, that is very satisfying. 

The old pros on the Cronkite news are always 
kidding me about the age of the people in our 
stories. We do seem to find many elderly men and 
women to interview. But some of those people 
have a good deal to say. I remember Tiger Olson, 
a man in his nineties who had lived almost all 
his life as a recluse trapper and prospector in 
Alaska. He told us that he was glad his time on 
this earth had about ended because Alaska 
would never be the same. Of course he is right. 
And I expect that his musings about what Alaska 
is becoming might conceivably make some people 
think twice about the paving over of the last great 
wilderness. I like to think that occasionally these 
stories don’t just illustrate the world but do a 
little bit of good. 


Given the growing urbanization and de- 
personalization of our society, might they be 
some of our most important stories? 


One of the wisest of old stories is that about the 
blind man and the elephant. I think that report- 
ers are, in a way, the blind man feeling the ele- 
phant. I suspect that Roger Mudd thinks the most 
important things going on in the country are on 
Capitol Hill, because that is what he covers, and 
that Dan Rather sees the White House as the 
fount of the really important stories in the coun- 
try because that is what he covers. When I was in 
Latin America I thought that was important, but 
it was hard to get that idea across in New York. I 
have the same feeling about my beat today. 

I have about reached the conclusion that the 
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ordinary lives of ordinary people are really what 
make the country tick, that politicians and news- 
men in the great news centers of New York and 
Washington would be wise to remember that— 
that there is, after all, a country out there, and 
that all those doings in Washington presumably 
just reflect what is being thought and talked about 
elsewhere in the country. At least that is the way 
it is supposed to work. Admittedly as a blind man 
feeling the elephant, I think that it is important 
for us occasionally to turn to the people who don’t 
make headlines and examine what is going on in 
their heads and in their lives. 


It appears also that you think such people 
are interesting. 


Oh, yes. Any reporter who doesn’t find the ordi- 
nary doings of people interesting probably ought 
to seek some other kind of employment. Of course 
they are. 


Theodore H. White, in a “CJR” interview 
[Winter, 1969-70], expressed concern about 
a cultural schism defined in part by regional, 
educational, and urban-suburban-rural com- 
ponents. Do you sense this in your travels? 


I suspect that there is such a schism, and it is a 
pity; both sides of the schism are making contri- 
butions to our life. It is born of ignorance, really. 
Many of my friends in New York are woefully ig- 
norant of what is going on in the rest of the coun- 
try and really don’t care much, and the rest of the 
country thinks that New York is some kind of 
Sodom—a terrible place in which you can be 
killed for walking down the street. That is a to- 
tally false view. If our stories do any good, it 
might be that they remind people about what the 
country is really like. 

I thought that our stories would be considered 
terribly reactionary by my liberal friends—hark- 
ing back to sort of a simpler life. It hasn’t worked 
that way. Much of the mail I get is from students, 
especially from college students, who are obvi- 
ously not conservatives in the political sense but 
think of these stories as illustrating an America 
that is somehow better than the military-indus- 
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trial-technological-scientific one they know. I 
knew the stories would be popular among older 
folks, people who live in the country, and so on; 
it is encouraging to see that they are popular with 
youngsters as well. 

I don’t think it is valid to go on a four-year 
tour of the country and come back with very many 
conclusions, But these four years have certainly 
changed my view of my country. To read the pa- 
pers and to listen to the news, to be a reporter 
working in the midst of the great movements that 
are sweeping the country and trying to make sense 


“Reporters are... 
the blind man feeling 
the elephant...” 


of them, one would think that the country is in 
terrible trouble. You do not get that impression 
when you travel the back roads and the small 
towns. You find many strengths that you previ- 
ously weren’t aware of. You find people who are 
courteous and neighborly and who really do care 
about their country and wish it well, and seek for 
leadership to heal the wounds of the country. You 
do not get the feeling of a country on the brink 
of revolution or torn apart by hatred—the kind 
of impression you might get if you only read the 
page I stories. 


To what extent do these false reciprocal 
images reflect media images, and how can 
the media create more accurate images? 


I don’t know. We are bound to cover the news, 
and since there are so many of us covering it the 
deluge of ‘‘bad news” that descends upon the head 
of the poor consumer in the country or in the 
cities is very great and very heavy. It sometimes 
gets to be too much for me. When I return from 
a trip and have a great stack of magazines staring 
at me from my coffee table, it makes me uncom- 
fortable. That feeling suggests that it is true that 
part of the American malaise is the communica- 





tions explosion—dumping bad news on every- 
body’s head all the time. I find it helpful to my 
own peace of mind to sometimes turn off the 
radio and turn off the TV and throw away all 


those magazines and go contemplate the sun going 


down. I think that each person has to give a little 
daily consideration to his own soul, even at the 
expense of his being less well informed. 


Has the On the Road idea been emulated 
by local stations? 


There is no way to know, but I notice in a great 
many places that stations are doing local or 
regional On the Road type stories where they 
were not before. WBTV in my hometown of Char- 
lotte, N.C., is doing a three-times-a-week insert 
in the news which it calls Carolina Camera and 
which it frankly admits is copied from On the 
Road, A station in Columbus, O., has done a good 
deal of that. Time has American Scene essays. 
I don’t suggest that this has been copied from 
us. There simply is a great deal more of this 
kind of reporting today than there was when we 
started. 


Is this perhaps partly an evolution in the 
definition of news—or possibly a return of 
an older form, the newsfeature? 


Perhaps. When I was a young newspaper re- 
porter, my mother used to say to me, “Why don’t 
you people ever cover any good news?” I would 
patiently try to explain to her, as all of us in this 
business have had to do time and again, what 
news is. Now, after all these years, I am slowly 
coming around to my mother’s point of view. I 
think it is appropriate to cover occasionally things 
that are not news in the old-fashioned definition 
that we all learned. 

There are still people—good friends—on the 
Cronkite news who think that, after all, we have 
only twenty-four minutes or thereabouts each 
evening to try to explain what has happened in 
the world, that this is precious little time, and that 
it is irresponsible to “waste” time with these little 
stories, But that is not a majority opinion, I hope. 


Is there any chance that On the Road 
will become a regular public affairs series? 


We have done three specials in the past three 
years: two half-hours, and one hour last Septem- 
ber. But I doubt that a series is in the cards. CBS 
News has very little time in the weekly schedule 
of the network, and it does not seem likely that we 
would use what little time we have that way. If 
we had three or four hours a week devoted to doc- 
umentaries and specials then we might do a half- 
hour On the Road. 


Would you consider giving up On the 
Road for another beat? 


In the past four years I have had more than 
one opportunity to do something that paid better 
at CBS, and was more prestigious, and would re- 
quire me to buy a new suit. But I have resisted 


“No longer 
any such thing as a 
hick town...” 


because it saddens me to think of giving up the 
bus, because I think there is still a place for this 
kind of story, and because frankly I enjoy this 
kind of work. 


Is there something in your North Carolina 
upbringing that underlies this attitude? 


Perhaps. I had a rural upbringing, in a way. My 
family was living on a tobacco farm when I was 
born, and I have early memories of a house with 
no electricity or plumbing. I went to school in my 
home state—I think that’s a big influence. The 
University of North Carolina is really a very dem- 
ocratic institution. Many of us were changed from 
rather unconscious rural youths into moderately 
thoughtful citizens in four years—a kind of mira- 
cle. When I was a young newspaper reporter on 
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the Charlotte News, I did a daily column called 
People, which was very much the sort of thing I 
do now. I do think that my North Carolina back- 
ground has something to do with the kinds of 
stories I like to cover. 

You know, we started doing this series long be- 
fore Spiro Agnew raised his voice to suggest that 
we were all part of some arcane Eastern Establish- 
ment (and it has been pointed out more than once 
that almost none of us in television news in fact 
has an Eastern big-city background). 


What has your assignment over the past 
four years taught you about the country? 


We're a mobile country. People get around. 
And you can feel the country changing. There is 
no longer any such thing as a hick town. If you 
go to a little town in the Middle West and start 
talking about the corn prices or something that a 
city fellow thinks will interest the locals, they are 
apt to reply with some bon mot they got out of 
Art Buchwald’s column. I remember, years ago, 
going with Harry Reasoner to his hometown in 
lowa, We thought people would want to talk 
about the crops but they were interested in things 
like the European Common Market, which 
neither of us knew much about. 

You look in vain for the Silent Majority— 
which I have always imagined to be a hayseed 


—Lowell, Mass., Sun 


sitting on a fence and keeping his mouth shut— 
because he is out there reading Newsweek and 
listening to the network news and reading the 
Des Moines Register or some other good regional 
newspaper. Moreover, his style of life may give 
him time to think on some of the events of the 
day which so few of us have time to do. The hick 
town as it used to be pictured in vaudeville, or 
as it is sometimes imagined by some of my col- 
leagues, is gone forever. 


What has your assignment taught you 
about television? 


Well, I often have cause to reflect on what a 
loud voice television gives us. Ed Murrow always 
cautioned us to remember that a loud voice does 
not necessarily guarantee comparable wisdom. But 
it does guarantee notoriety. People in the smallest 
towns know me, call me by my first name, you 
know, really feel that we are old acquaintances. 
But newsmen make a fatal error if they begin to 
think of themselves as celebrities. 

I like to remember the time we parked our 


white bus on a street in Florida, and an old lady 
wandered over to us. I opened the door to accept 
the usual greetings and praise for our work, and 
the lady looked up at me earnestly and said, “I 
think I'll take a couple of loaves of rye, please.’’ 
She thought we were the bread truck. 
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‘High Noon’ in Chicago 


The Chicago ‘Tribune’ no longer is the invincible Thunderer, and reform has begun. 
Can the Field papers maintain momentum? Can all four local dailies survive? 


D. J. R. BRUCKNER 


The Chicago Tribune was ready for editorial 
reform at least ten years ago. It is getting it now. 
A glance at the accompanying table of circulation 
figures [page 25] will tell you why—at least in 
part. Everyone remembers Col. McCormick’s 
Tribune for its rigid parochial isolationism, its 
idiosyncratic spellings, its attempt to turn Chicago 
and half a dozen surrounding states into a sep- 
arate nation politically and spiritually (Chi- 
cagoland; it sounds incredible now, but you have 
to remember that McCormick came to power in 
an age when Americans were inspiring the crea- 
tion of unlikely places like Czechoslovakia). But 
one has to recall that the astonishing arrogance 
of that paper was also a sign of its power, and its 
independence. You can argue that these were 
selfishly used, but they were very conspicous. 

Only twenty years ago the Tribune was selling 
almost a million copies daily, 1.5 million on Sun- 
day, printed on paper milled in its own mills from 


D. J. R. Bruckner, a national columnist for the Los 
Angeles Times, formerly was a Chicago newspaperman. 


trees grown in its own forests and shipped in its 
own bottoms. It was also one of the best-written 
newspapers in the country. And it was a curious 
mixture of notions. McCormick may have wanted 
his own town to be something apart, but he had 
reporters all over the world; he may have thought 
of them as agents of his own policy for the world, 
but they did report fully and accurately. 

You can understand how a paper like that 
would lapse into satisfaction with itself. W. Don 
Maxwell, who edited it until three years ago, did 
not want to change any part of it, and neither did 
the Tribune management. Whether editorial 
changes alone can reverse a long downward trend 
in a newspaper is questionable. The Tribune 
can commit more than change to its efforts, how- 
ever, and its recent awakening—signified by the 
appointment of a new editor three years ago—has 
alerted the other three Chicago papers. 

The Tribune Company was for a long time, and 
probably still is, the biggest publishing company 
in the country. It is said now to own forty-five 
subsidiaries, which makes it something of an early 
conglomerate or small nation, The holdings are 
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formidable, including the New York Daily News, 
the afternoon tabloid Chicago Today, highly 
profitable papers in Florida, and radio and TV 
stations in Chicago and elsewhere. 

The circulation table will indicate that the 
Tribune's real problem is the rival morning Sun- 
Times. Total newspaper sales in Chicago have 
dropped about 400,000 in twenty years, and in 
the city and suburbs the Sun-Times has drawn 
within 100,000 of the Tribune’s daily circulation. 
Between 1968 and the end of 1970, the Tribune 
dropped 63,000 in total daily circulation. The 
Sun-Times now has 31 per cent of the total adver- 
tising market compared to the Tribune’s 42 per 
cent; in 1970, when the Sun-Times dropped 479,- 
000 lines of advertising, the Tribune lost 4,495,000. 

The Sun-Times is owned by Field Enterprises, 
which also owns the Chicago Daily News, com- 
peting with the afternoon Today. Field owns a 


“The righteous 
isolationism seems 


to have gone...” 


UHF-TV station which is not really competitive 
with anything except other parts of the parent 
company’s budget; the immensely profitable 
World Book encyclopedia; Publishers Syndicate; 
and other scattered holdings. Field acquired the 
Daily News in 1960, and about five years later, the 
Tribune bought the American from Hearst, 
eventually to turn it into the tabloid Today. 
Thus the Tribune Company is one of two pub- 
lishers, each with resources far greater than those 
provided by the papers—if they choose to pour 
those resources into the papers. The market is 
gradually shrinking and is probably too small for 
four papers. The afternoon papers are unprofit- 
able and bring only $26 million in ad revenue a 
year, compared to about $180 million for the 
mornings. In fact, it is hard to believe that the 
two afternoons together are not costing the par- 
ent companies nearly $10 million a year. Some 
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Field editors speculate that a separate company 
could be set up to acquire both afternoons and 
merge them. Tribune men will not even specu- 
late on that, and the Antitrust Division might 
not want them to. 

One other factor that makes it hard to judge 
the health of the papers is that each afternoon 
daily shares plant, some personnel, and overhead 
with each morning paper. The Tribune's plant, 
hidden behind its gothic Michigan Avenue tower, 
was considered something of a mechanical mira- 
cle when it was built; it still is. It represents a 
tremendous investment. The Sun-Times built its 
present plant in the 1950s, when it was the most 
modern newspaper facility in the country. The 
building looks atrocious (the architect was think- 
ing of a ship on the river, but he did not think 
well), but its interior is justly famous; it was 
planned with newsmen in mind and made for 
great efficiency in getting copy into the presses 
and the papers. out onto the street. There is no 
way to know the value of these installations on 
the books of the two companies. 

The controlling stock in the Tribune is held in 
a trust which will expire in three years, and that 
of Field in a trust which will expire in four. Some- 
time before those dates there probably will be a 
public offering and, if the prospectuses are de- 
tailed sufficiently, they might tend to concentrate 
the mind of a journalist wonderfully. A student of 
personality might be the best prophet. Personal 
sympathies, personal histories, a moment’s panic, 
a change of a key man in either management 
might all be the determining factors in how this 
afternoon competition ends. That it must end 
some day is evident. 

Just now, however, it is the two morning pa- 
pers that seem to be gearing for a fight; it is the 
Tribune's initiative, and management has made 
commitments. It is spending money on advertising 
and promotion; it just bought 5,000 coin vending 
machines to sell Tribunes in the city; it ap- 
pointed Clayton Kirkpatrick editor. Kirkpatrick 
has spent his entire journalistic life at the Trib- 
une and was city editor and managing editor be- 
fore he succeeded Maxwell. He is alert to his op- 
portunity. He has to be. 

He brought in Russell Freeburg from the Wash- 





ington bureau as managing editor and the two 
of them have made changes swiftly. Time helps 
them. A raft of ancient tribunes of McCormick 
on the staff have reached retirement and taken 
it. Kirkpatrick has been able to virtually recreate 
the Washington bureau and to put a new man in 
the state capitol, and next year he can even re- 
place political editor George Tagge, who is laying 
down his pen and cudgel. On the cityside, Kirk- 
patrick simply merged into the city staff the old 
metro staff that used to turn out tedious neigh- 
borhood sections; a simple device, it saved him 
money, pleased the metro staff, pleased the city 
desk, and increased the paper’s resources where 
they are needed. 

The extensive cosmetic and editorial changes 
made in the last eighteen months are widely 
known by now. The front page is new, with more 
prominent headlines, some wider columns, more 
pictures, more leading; it is easier to look at. 
When the rigid gothic grayness of the page went, 
the old righteous isolationism seems to have gone 


with it, which is refreshing in a day when right- 


eousness seems to be creeping into news columns 
of other papers. 

Even the editorials are less strident. Kirkpatrick 
not long ago signed one, announcing that he had 
pti up bail for one member of a group of students 
who had chained themselves to trees to protect 
them from government bulldozers, and appealing 
to Tribune readers to raise bail for the others. If 
Col. McCormick had loved those trees, or the 
kids, he would have abolished the government. 
There is change. 

A second page, of comment and columns, was 
added to the editorial page, and there is now a 
Sunday section of comment and special articles. 
These efforts are still very uneven, unshaped. 
The Tribune has its own black columnist, and a 
couple of its own white ones locally. It buys some 
syndicated columnists like Clayton Fritchey, Nick 
Thimmesch, Ernest Fergerson; it even prints Paul 
Conrad’s cartoons. But the Tribune has a real 
problem in this effort. The Sun-Times, which 
started an egghead page ten years ago, has cor- 
nered the big national syndicated names—Evans 
and Novak, Joseph Kraft, Joseph Alsop, Flora 
Lewis, Charles Bartlett. It gets the entire output 


1960 
1971 


Chicago circulation changes 
1960-71* 


DAILY TOTAL CIRCULATION 


Sun- 
Times 


543,504 
534,579 
542,771 


Daily 
News 
551,462 
480,632 
445,670 


Tribune Todayt 


867,940 
844,934 
769,623 


454,941 
434,156 
461,552 


DAILY CIRCULATION IN CITY 


418,380 378,895 327,934 
357,822 349,349 270,846 
284,659 339,070 233,235 


316,029 
303,120 
297,039 


DAILY CIRCULATION IN SUBURBS 
(retail trading zone) 


277,135 125,515 141,085 


316,216 153,257 148,852 
331,566 180,510 164,425 


103,415 
113,578 
150,022 


DAILY CIRCULATION DOWNSTATE 
AND OUT OF STATE 


172,425 39,094 82,443 
153,398 23,191 48,010 


35,497 
14,491 


SUNDAY TOTAL CIRCULATION+t 


1,229,396 670,127 
1,190,965 716,513 
1,040,137 734,685 


594,252 
524,988 
449,499 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION IN CITY 


543,077 395,865 
462,484 400,185 
356,090 394,717 


255,784 
237,340 
224,077 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION IN SUBURBS 


407,600 196,297 
465,514 252,324 
461,331 295,714 


153,647 
155,963 
165,873 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION DOWNSTATE 
AND OUT OF STATE 


278,719 77,965 
222,716 44,254 


184,821 
59,549 


* Source: publishers’ estimates to Audit Bureau of 
Circulations for the six months ending March 31 of 
each year. 

+ Before 1969, Chicago Today was known as the 
American. 


+ The Chicago Daily News has no Sunday edition. 
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of the Washington Post-Los Angeles Times wire 
as well. The Tribune has always bought the New 
York Times service, but it gives the Times col- 
umnists to Today. Kirkpatrick says he has no ob- 
ligation to do that but he doubts that the Times 
people are what Tribune readers are looking for. 
Last summer he tried to hire Mike Royko away 
from the Daily News, promising him a free hand. 
The Daily News did, as it had to, make the neces- 
sary arrangements to keep Royko, but the effort 
gives you some idea of how far Kirkpatrick will 
go to enliven his paper. 

Will so much change annoy readers? Kirkpat- 
rick says he is not getting a strong reaction yet. 
Maybe the readers changed first. Too many of 
them obviously just got old and died. He has to 
find a new readership, anyway, and he is aiming 
at the young, the city people, the blacks. Some- 
times the paper seems to have a surfeit of black- 
oriented stories. That direction springs in part 
from Kirkpatrick’s personal convictions, which 
have long been fairly strong. If the Tribune has 
power, he argues, it should use it for the benefit 
of the city, and that means for the benefit of the 
million blacks in the city. He says he does not see 
how the Tribune can possibly be a conservative 
force in the society if it does not fight to preserve 
that society by making sure everyone gets an equal 
chance. The paper remains conservative, and 
Republican. 

“We don’t believe in throwing away institu- 
tions and customs; we want to preserve them. 
They represent the experience of mankind,” Kirk- 
patrick says. 

He certainly has a different idea of power than 
the old editors had. Influence, yes; clout, no. In the 
long run that could be the most important change 
of all. Last year Mayor Daley decided to build a 
new sports stadium on the lakefront, and the 
Tribune supported the idea. The Sun-Times beat 
Daley back in one day. Mene mene tekel upharsin. 
In 1969, when the Tribune published a photo- 
graph of what was represented to be bulletholes 
made by Black Panthers in a shootout with po- 
lice, and the Sun-Times proved that the picture 
was a shot of nailheads, the Tribune apologized in 
print for the error, It is a pity that picture got into 
print, but that apology tells you something good 
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about Kirkpatrick’s character. Every newsman 
knows of other ways in which serious errors have 
been glossed over. 

In some ways Kirkpatrick is a man not of the 
times. He is no manipulator and, in spite of all 
the changes he is making at the Tribune, he in- 
sists that his paper should be doing something 
other than satisfying the demands of readers. He 
says he wants it to remain an influential presence 
in the city and the five surrounding states, where 
he still has substantial circulation. But he is a man 
who will worry aloud about the quality of writ- 
ing his reporters are turning in, or discuss at 
length the complications of translating an account 
or idea into words. I would rather talk with him 
than with any newsman in Chicago; very seldom 
do you hear in his conversation an echo of anyone 
else’s ideas or formulas. He knows them, but 
what he says is his. 

In view of the editorial reformation he has ac- 
complished, it is tempting to think of him as a 
bold man. But he is sensitive to the limitations of 
what he can do by changing style or content. His 
great concern, as it has to be in the developing 
competition, is to strengthen the Tribune's cover- 
age of metropolitan Chicago. But he does not 
want to diminish its attention to the surrounding 
states, or Washington, or foreign coverage. 

Kirkpatrick also wants to build a different kind 
of foreign coverage. The old foreign service died 
some years ago. But he plans to keep six men in 
accessible places in Europe, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica, to balance what he gets from the New York 
Times, AP, and Reuters. Since the Sun-Times 
has no foreign bureaus of its own, he could well 
make an important item out of this. He has a per- 
sonal interest in strengthening his sports pages, 
and recognizes the desperate need to improve the 
Tribune's financial coverage, which is better than 
none and second to all. The other Chicago papers 
give better financial news about Chicago and, 
usually, so does the Wall Street Journal. In its 
West Suburban circulation, the paper includes a 
tabloid insert called “trib” which is written and 
edited by its own staff; expensive, but very effec- 
tive. If the budget allows, Kirkpatrick wants more 
of these in other suburban areas. 

Action gets attention. The Tribune's staff is 
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getting younger. Last year, for the first time in 
decades, editors did not go out to colleges recruit- 
ing; they had openings, but they had many ap- 
plications. And the editors have started going out 
to attend seminars and schools in search of new 
ideas, wider views. That never happened before. 

For its fight for morning circulation, the. Trib- 
une’s management has learned a lot from experi- 
ments in promoting the afternoon Today. They 
have spent a lot of money on that effort, too, but 
it seems to be paying off. They have not spent 
quite as liberally on the editorial changes in that 
tabloid, but it is a very different paper from the 
old American. 

Lloyd Wendt, who edited the American, edits 
and publishes Today. He has made his new pa- 
per a hot item, if not necessarily an illuminating 
one. He shifted his editorial scheduling around 
to put a bigger, more competent crew on the 
nightside, to give him a first edition in the morn- 
ing that can compete with the last editions of 
both morning papers at the commuter stands. In 
his last editions, he has put his money into finan- 
cial coverage in order to fight with the first edi- 
tions of the mornings. 

Wendt does not eschew sensationalism, espe- 
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cially if the sensation comes from an investiga- 
tion into some area of government. It was Today 
that broke the best running scandal of the year, 
an account of secret racetrack stock acquisitions 
by politicians of both parties during the Kerner 
Administration. He has raided other papers for 
staff, picking up a few very good writers in his 
forays. On his editorial page he has the New York 
Times columnists and the editorials of Dan 
Tucker, the most literate, urbane editorial writer 
in town. Good items. Every day, good items. 
The whole product is something else. Maxwell 
McCrohon, the managing editor, has probably 
the best eye in Chicago for a front page. Makeup 
and placement of stories are often more impres- 
sive than content, however. The impression is that 
wire stories, and even some local ones, are trun- 
cated to abysmal summaries. Today has to depend 
on UPI and the Times service for almost anything 
that happens outside Illinois and much that hap- 
pens outside the city. It is no match for the Daily 
News in covering a complicated or subtle story. 
In the Field papers the editorial and manage- 
ment situation is so different that you cannot 
compare the operations. Field is still a young or- 
ganization. Marshall Field III founded the Chi- 
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cago Sun just thirty years ago, and youth may 
account for some of the wild changes in that cor- 
poration from time to time. The Tribune at 
least is accustomed to itself, having outlasted 
everybody since Martin Van Buren. Whatever the 
reason, the Field papers have suffered through so 
many management changes and shifts in edi- 
tors in a decade that inevitably some of the move- 
ment at the top produced pain down among the 
staffs of the papers. It is worthwhile cataloging 
these changes just to get an idea of the turmoil. 

At the time he bought the Daily News, Mar- 
shall Field IV could plan on changing the edi- 
torial direction of both of his papers. He had 
hired Lawrence Fanning as executive editor of 
the Sun-Times and made Emmett Dedmon man- 
aging editor in 1960, clearly preparing for the 
retirement of Milburff P. Akers as editor. After 
he bought the Daily News he induced the retire- 
ment of editor Basil Walters (who came close to 
fame when Robert Hutchins once wondered aloud 
how we could ever have an enlightened democ- 
racy while the press was “in the hands of people 
like Stuffy Walters’), made himself editor, and 
shifted Fanning over to the Daily News as ex- 
ecutive editor. Thus Dedmon advanced into line 
to succeed Akers. Then Field dropped dead one 
afternoon, leaving the controlling stock in the cor- 
poration in a trust running to 1975 and naming 
among the trustees some corporate officers. Field 
V was at that time just out of college. Shortly after 
Field’s death Bailey K. Howard, who had run 
World Book, moved over to the newspaper divi- 
sion of Field Enterprises as its head. 

That corporation made some odd judgments in 
the 1960s, outside the two newspapers. It built a 
UHF television station at great cost. It started 
what it announced would be a series of suburban 
dailies called the Day papers; but the few it 
started with were not goldmines, and it sold them. 
You have to wonder whether resource manage- 
ment was one of the corporation’s strong points. 

Field IV had determined to reverse the Daily 
News’ drift in circulation, and editorial changes 
started even before his death. Fanning changed 
the paper’s style, typography, content; he turned 
it into what was then called a daily magazine. He 
emphasized exciting writing and hired some of the 
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most arresting writers in the business. Nothing 
boosted sales, and Fanning went out, leaving be- 
hind a feeling of abandonment and bitterness in 
parts of the staff. The paper then tried a period 
of features madness: thirty-two big features every 
day, or however many it was, and those did not 
sell, either. When Roy Fisher became editor and 
other things were not working to seil the paper, 
he did try to reestablish some of its news orienta- 
tion, but he was not a hard-fisted man. He re. 
signed and was replaced by Daryle Feldmeir. 

Perhaps too much has been made in recent 
years of the ingenuity of certain Daily News edi- 
tors in hiring and promoting hot talent. The 
Daily News has a long history of hot talent, and 
the Field papers in general have been alert to op- 
portunities. The Daily News brought in as its 
cartoonist John Fischetti from the old New York 
Herald Tribune. Before that, the Sun-Times had 
hired Bill Mauldin. No editorial writer can count 
on simple illustration of somebody's doctrine 
from those two. Cartoonists are generally the 
healthiest-minded newsmen, and these two seem 
to regard their employers with candid skepti- 
cism. Strangers might be upset a little by some of 
Mauldin’s remarks about Chicago journalism, but 
they have never heard him on the subject of 
journalism elsewhere, or in general, or on the 
state of society. He contributes the cover cartoon 
regularly to the Chicago Journalism Review, 
which must make managements around town 
less than ecstatic. He is not worried about what 
they think; he doesn’t have to be. 

The situation at the Daily News forced quick 
changes at the Sun-Times. As Dedmon moved up 
to succeed Akers, Karin Walsh, who had been city 
editor of the old Chicago Times and then the 
Sun-Times for more than twenty-five years, be- 
came managing editor, a job he held little more 
than a year before he died. Victor H. Logan, who 
had really run the Sun-Times city operation as 
Walsh’s assistant for many years, spent a brief 
time as city editor and then retired. Finally, as 
management became more worried about the 
Daily News, Dedmon was named editorial direc- 
tor of both papers. And James F. Hoge, Jr., re- 
turned from the Sun-Times Washington bureau 
and advanced from the city desk through the man- 
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aging editor’s office to editor of that paper. He is 
now in his thirties. Thus the entire editorial 
structure of both Field papers was turned over, 
and over again, in five years. 

Dedmon has obviously been a central figure in 
all these changes. He is the only survivor, and he 
has survived upwards. Reporters on both papers, 
but especially on the Daily News, have said, and 
sometimes printed, harsh criticism of him, some 
of it venomous. Dedmon has a strong personality, 
he gets out front in a fight, and he fights hard. In 
fact, when I worked at the Sun-Times, I enjoyed 
a few fights with him myself, just for those rea- 
sons. But some people bruise more easily. 

Perhaps the days of upheaval are over. Bailey 
Howard retired last fall. He was too conspicuous 
in Chicago, too gregarious. Two years ago the 
Daily News had dug up a story about politicians’ 
secret holdings in a new Chicago bank, and among 
the politicians it found a few newsmen and Bailey 
Howard. While Daily News editors were mulling 
whether and how to run the story, a little paper 
downstate broke it. I recall seeing a story in one 
of the Field papers, when they were catching up 
with their own exposé, mentioning Bailey How- 


ard as a stockholder in that bank and giving no 
further identification of him, Reporters just have 
to develop feelings of revulsion, and suspicion, 
about such things. 

Field V is now publisher of his own papers and, 
with the expiration date approaching on his fa- 
ther’s trust, inevitably he can start to influence 
his own board and his own management. If he 
knows what he wants, he can probably get it, and 
I would guess his editors can assume much more 
independence in their operations. 

Field is still a somewhat unknown character 
among the staffs of the papers. He did not endear 
himself to reporters a couple of years ago when he 
is said to have told some employees that a pur- 
pose of his papers was to make money. That claim 
well may be justified, but it was unfortunately 
said, Recently he is said to have told an employee, 
vis-a-vis the competition with the Tribune, that 
“I have as much money as they have and I am 
not worried.” The substance of that remark is not 
entirely nonsense, but the sentiment is not re- 
assuring. 

He is, however, active in the operations of the 
papers, apparently less distracted by personal and 
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social activities than his father was, and he has 
certainly been patient about learning the game 
during the last decade. He receives the best com- 
pliment a publisher could have from editorial 
personnel, who claim that calm is returning to 
that corporation as Field gets older and closer to 
exercising real control. They also say he takes a 
very personal interest in the editorial content and 
policies of those papers, This can only be salu- 
tary after the last eight years. The Field papers 
have been plagued for years by the common belief 
that they were owned by a man, or a family, who 
really did not control them; that belief is fading 
in the face of fact. Field has been able to com- 
municate down through the ranks a real commit- 
ment to the newspaper business, along with an 
obvious trust in his editorial executives. You can 
pick up a lot of gossip about how bright he is or 
isn’t, how attentive to social jockeying in his peer 
group, but it tells you nothing, Presence, com- 
mitment, patience count for mefe. His character 
will appear much more clearly when he finally 
makes his part of the decision about how to cur- 
tail, or resolve, the afternoon competition. 
Daryle Feldmeir is apparently the man nobody 
would like to be. He is a good fellow and good 
editor. But I am not sure editorial direction can 
save the Daily News, without enormous new com- 


“~—mitments of resources from management. Maybe 


even that would not work. The Daily News has 


impressive writing talent, but its newshole has 
never recovered from the days of the great features 
campaign; all the hard news always seems to ap- 
pear on the first few pages. The once-great foreign 
service has had to be trimmed to eight offices, and 


Feldmeir personally has had to make some of the 
hardest cuts in it. But he is trying to revive it 
into hard news after a period when all its stories 
read like giddy nonsense about some big, funny 
world out there. The paper still prints some of the 
best political coverage a¥ailable, not only from 
Peter Lisagor in Washington, but from its local 
staff. And it retains its taste for investigating. 
The real problem is to make the Daily News 
necessary reading around Chicago. The fact is, 
you can live without it. It wins all kinds of prizes, 
including Pulitzers, but from day to day it can be 
ignored. It has been criticized recently for letting 
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some of its stars sit idle. I doubt it would make 
any difference if it starred all its stars every day. 
What it needs is a clear, unified editorial direc- 
tion. A newspaper has too many words in it to be 
uplifted by one writer, anyway. 

- There is another problem which, given the 
sensitivity—sometimes it is conceit—of reporters, 
might be hard to solve: for many years a tone of 
superiority, even of snobbery, marked the Daily 
News. It was not arrogant or outrageous like the 
Tribune, just annoying. The contrast between a 
kind of moral superiority assumed by some of its 
writers, and the accurate and outraged reporting 
of Royko, for instance, could not have been more 
marked. Maybe there is no way to teach an en- 
tire staff to think like Royko—brilliantly, with- 
out pretension—but it surely would help that pa- 
per. It is a matter of technique and attitude. The 
Daily News for too long seemed destined for 
cliques and drawing rooms, Dated. Bloomsbury, 
for a dime. 

Hoge’s position at the Sun-Times is sounder, 
his job in some ways more interesting. He was 
rushed to the top and had some unpleasant 
budget squeezes in his first year, but he seems to 
have the confidence of his staff at this point. He 
is his own man, but a complex one; reporters say 
they like him because he is bright, but he keeps 
them on edge because he is smart. It’s not a bad 
formula. And for a managing editor he has Ralph 
Otwell, whose candor and good manners soothe 
the savage reporter. One’s impression is that the 
city desk is not a strong operation anymore, but 
that does not aggravate the staff. 

The Sun-Times now probably produces the best 
national news package in the Midwest. It has the 
best Washington bureau of the Chicago papers 
and it is used well. It makes maximum use of its 
wires, especially of the Washington and national 
output of the Washington Post-Los Angeles Times 
service; its Sunday paper is as complete as any 
but a few in the country. 

Locally it has some problems and it will have 
more. My impression is that it is not as well writ- 
ten as it was ten years ago. Maybe no paper is. 
The Sun-Times still has a few old-fashioned 
craftsmen like Hugh Hough, who can endow 
other people’s purposes with words. And it has 





John Dreiske, sometimes rancorous, always elo- 
quent, who may be the only political writer left 
in Chicago who knows the technique of sugges- 
tion, In that company, some of the cityside’s writ- 
ing does not look so literate, Possibly the prob- 
lem is just that much of Hoge’s stall is very 
young, and verbal power is not a young man’s 
power. It is nonetheless regrettable that that once- 
spare newspaper should sometimes read now like 
a TV newsman’s speech. Conversely, it tradi- 
tionally had the worst editorials in town, and 
these are now improving. You can tell what they 
mean. That must come not only from better writ- 
ing, but from better definition of editorial posi- 
tions by the editors and Field. 

But in the not-distant future Hoge will have 
to replace retiring people in some key places, in- 
cluding at his copydesk and news desk, and in- 
cluding Dreiske. His judgment of men could 
greatly affect that paper. He has a healthy sense 
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of combat, even of outrage. He is responsible for 
having proved that the official version of the kill- 
ing of two Black Panthers in 1969 was fraudulent 
and that the Tribune’s exclusive photograph of 
“bulletholes’” made by Panther fire was in fact a 
picture of doornails. And the Sun-Times cover- 
age of the great Conspiracy Trial was very thor- 
ough; if anything, it was sometimes too unbut- 
toned. There seem not to be many sacred cows 
left around that place. Possibly the University of 
Chicago, or some of the big cultural institutions. 

As they say in New York, Chicago journalism 
is not what it used to be. Good. Col, McCormick 
is dead and some people over at Field’s place like 
to think they have buried him. But so is Mr. 
Liebling dead. When I consider what is happen- 
ing to journalism all over the country, the Chi- 
cago papers look fairly robust. 


They suffered through a period of acute, some- 
times petty and doctrinaire, self-criticism for a 
few years after 1967-68. Much of it was pertinent, 
especially when reporters could detail areas of 
legitimate interest which editors simply made no 
real ellort to cover. And | think every editor in 
Chicago is pretty careful at this point about ap- 
pearing to protect anyone or any interest, because 
he knows he will be called down for it in the 
Chicago Journalism Review, which is read by 
journalists, Many newspapers went through the 
same kind of staff awakening in the same period. 
What made Chicago’s situation interesting was 
the conduct of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion and the eternal (well, it seems that way) and 
powerful presence of Mayor Daley. Some of the 
press critics will not think the papers have purged 
themselves of blame until they run Daley out of 
office and out of town; if they did that, they would 
all be back in the moral position of McCormick’s 
Tribune in the days of William Hale Thompson. 

Critical investigation of Daley’s machine was 
not invented last year. I can think of no city where 
newspapers so frequently expose the manipula- 
tions and peculations of the political establish- 
ment, and with notable results. They regularly 
explain to readers the realities of political power 
in that city: patronage, how the machine controls 
governmental operations, who has the power, who 
are beneficiaries of city contracts and how much 
these are worth. Chicago is one of those rare cities 
where you can still find out pretty quickly where 
the action is just by reading the newspapers. 

Where the papers have failed in their coverage 
of Daley is in not examining his aims, motives, 
day-to-day operations. It is not enough to say he 
appoints candidates, boards, administrators— 
which all the papers say. There is no rigorous ex- 
amination of how the power works, how he makes 
his judgments. And where so much power is 
gathered into one man’s hands it seems imperative 
for the papers to air alternatives to his plans. 
Sometimes they could tell readers as much about 
how the political system works by analyzing why 
some plans are dropped as they could by analyz- 
ing why others go through. Finally, there is very 
little in any of the papers to expose the financing 
of politics in Ilinois—of the Democrats or the Re- 
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publicans. So they say a bunch of Republican 
businessmen troop together every four years to 
support Daley; that does not account for the fi- 
nances of the Democratic party, income and outgo. 

I don’t know that any papers do that kind of 
thing. My impression is that Daley is the most 
thoroughly covered of all the big-city mayors. 
There is more of him, in every sense, to cover, 
and the very concentration of power makes it 
easier to do. 

The old tradition was that all Chicago papers 
dumped their investigative files on readers in 
election years; they probably did it to build cir- 
culation at critical moments of reader interest, 
but it looked too often like power politics. I think 
the tradition is dead. Scandal is clocked more 
regularly as it becomes available. From 1960 to 
1970 there was not a year without some major 
newspaper investigation of an officeholder, his of- 
fice, finances, or functions. The Illinois House in 
November passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
that would require every reporter to publicize his 
income and net worth. In the old days a few re- 
porters might not have dared publish such figures, 
of course. There was still a certain amount of loot 
passed around, notably at Christmastime, when I 
went out there to work in 1960, and in a few cases 
there were much more serious ethical problems. 
That, too, seems mostly in the past. 

It was refreshing to be in Chicago a few months 
ago when Today broke a politicians-in-the-race- 
tracks scandal. In a couple of days you had to read 
all editions of all the papers to keep up with the 
newest revelations. That is the kind of story, and 
the kind of competition, no other medium could 
handle. A running story of that kind—and they 
are not unusual in that town—is good for the re- 
porters. You cannot afford to be oracular in Chi- 
cago because you find that one of the other papers 
will do your story better than you, or, sometimes, 
prove you wrong. 

A troublesome area for all the papers is cover- 
age of state government, especially the legislature. 
They used to do it better. If they are neglecting 
it now simply because most of them have dropped 
their Downstate circulation effort, that is a mis- 
take. The politics of legislation is adequately cov- 
ered, but you seldom see good regular accounts of 
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how legislation is translated into details of daily 
life: e.g., the shape of suburbs, how they are gov- 
erned, their tax systems, their racial balances. 
Power and problems are well covered; the idea of 
the state as the parent government seldom gets 
off the editorial pages. 

The complaint you most often hear from report- 
ers is that the newspapers are reluctant to write 
much about the city’s business establishment. This 
is generally true. Oddly, the Tribune has usually 
done it better than anyone else, possibly because 
the Tribune is so big itself. Long before ecology 
was a national fad, the Tribune would occa- 
sionally take out after a big business that was 
messing up the surroundings, and utilities, and 
city agencies. What is really needed in Chicago, 
however, is a better exposure of who owns what, 
how businesses deal with one another and with 
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government, the relationships of banks to business 
and building developments in the city. It is not a 
terribly tight-lipped business community, and 
that kind of coverage would not be impossible. 
Something so simple as a study of how certain 
groups run the various cultural institutions could 
greatly increase readers’ awareness of what and 
who the leadership of that city is. I am not sug- 
gesting that newspapers run out every day and 
blame somebody for something, just identify the 
doers; people know whether they are benefactors 
or malefactors. 

Finally, all four papers are deficient in giving 
space, and talent, to what must be called broadly 
cultural affairs and science. The miserable state of 
TV in that city may be beneficial to the papers, 
but it also reflects a failure by the papers to bear 
down on the TV stations, not only with criticism, 
but with coverage. Maybe they would if both pub- 
lishers did not own stations. Critics of music and 
theater are competent enough on most papers, 





but the news coverage of these arts is awful. Per- 
haps they are just timid. No Chicago paper has a 
first-rate architecture critic, which is absurd in a 
city that has had the best building in the country 
for 100 years; and the general lack of art criti- 
cism and coverage is even worse. There is one 
good aspect to this reticence about cultural life; 
the Chicago papers do not give you the offensive 
impression given by papers on both coasts that 
they are out selling culture. But this benefit does 
not compensate for the failure to‘account for such 
wide areas of interest. 

A refrain in the complaints of Chicago reporters 
is that the publishing companies are parts of the 
Establishment. They are. I cannot think of any 
way they could not be. They are large, conspicu- 
ous businesses and their business is not only in- 
formation but influence. Kirkpatrick, discussing 
this aspect of the Tribune, says he hopes it re- 
mains very influential, and with an obvious stake 
in promoting the general economic health of the 
city, as well as its social health. One purpose of 
the paper, he adds, is to help people who need 
help; if they do not believe it has the power to 
help, why should they bother to contact it? The 
real problem is to demonstrate willingness, and 
independence. You get much the same argument 
from Dedmon. 

The real point of the reporters is that they fear 
some editors will not offend some business inter- 
ests. The fear is justified, to a point. Most editors 
are more sensitive than most reporters to any at- 
tempt to intimidate them, but the possibility is 
a devil to be watched. And sometimes powerful 
interests do not intimidate an editor; they try 
charm, Sometimes managements get involved in 
lobbying. These problems are not unique to that 
city. But any editor is only one man, and if his 
staff keeps its standards up, it will influence 
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his. In fact, in a city with highly competitive pa- 
pers, there are sure ways to keep an editor in 
line. There are many other people to tell the same 
story in another way, or to tell it at all. 

You have to imagine what that city would be 
like without those newspapers. We can see what 
some others are like with fewer. The other media 
cannot fill their place. 1 doubt that even a good 
magazine could. In part, the advantage of print 
is in the medium; as Bill Mauldin says, the 
damned politicians are a lot more frightened of 
seeing in print what they did thar they are of 
hearing it talked about. In part, the advantage 
springs from commitment. No matter how con- 
stricted their economic situation, the papers will 
commit more resources, time, manpower in the 
effort to expose, understand, remind, or estimate 
the consequences of actions than radio or TV will, 
and dollar for dollar, they can do it more cheaply. 

That consideration is pertinent because it is 
hard to see how all four dailies can survive. Each 
manggement has the notion that, if it could gob- 
ble up the other’s afternoon paper, it would have 
one money-making paper with an increased cir- 
culation. But in the long run I doubt that, too. 

The end of the long run gets nearer all the 
time, That is why the sudden, and sometimes silly, 
outburst of self-examination among the reporters, 
and the Tribune’s effort to renew itself, are im- 
portant. The Field papers, for instance, have a 
combined editorial budget of about $10 million a 
year. One paper with that kind of budget could be 
very good indeed. But would it be? That is the 
real battle, and probably the next one, which 
editors and reporters have to fight with their own 
managements. If the surviving newspapers (even 
if all four survive) do not improve constantly, the 
accusation that newspapers are only factions of 
the Establishment will need no further proof. 
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Pittsburgh’s ephemeral ‘riot’ 


RALPH Z. HALLOW 


Headlines around the world portrayed the World Series victory celebration as a ‘riot,’ 
‘orgy,’ and ‘mass-looting spree.’ What really happened? 


@ Thousands, perhaps millions, of persons who 
weren't in Pittsburgh for the World Series victory 
celebration may believe that Sunday, Oct. 17, 
1971, rivals on a local level Dec. 7, 1941, as a day 
of infamy, a day when Pittsburghers turned the 
Golden Triangle into a tarnished cauldron heated 
by arson, filled with the blood of injured citi- 
zens, and bubbling with mass rapes and public 
orgies. And they may go on believing it. Urban 
social scientists, basing their writings in part on 
certain media accounts, may publish scholarly 
studies—perhaps for future Presidential violence 
commissions—which conclude that for one, brief 
moment, at least, Pittsburgh became the Sin City 
of the Western World. 

The London Daily Mail of Oct. 19, for exam- 
ple, told its readers: 


The underdog Pittsburgh Pirates snatched the 
baseball World Series and sparked off the most in- 
credible riot in American history. 


The Mail reported as facts two shooting deaths, 
thirteen rapes, stores ablaze, and “crowds cheering 


Ralph Z. Hallow is an editorial writer for the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. His article is an expansion of a report which 
originally appeared in that paper. 
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as gangs of youths dragged girls to the roadway 
and raped them.” 

The Times of London printed a story by its 
U.S. correspondent, Michael Knipe, under the 
headline 10-HOUR RIOT AFTER BASEBALL VICTORY. 
Knipe’s lead paragraph stated that an “‘extraordi- 
nary orgy of destruction, looting, and sexual ex- 
cess took hold of Pittsburgh, Pa., last night fol- 
lowing the unexpected victory of the Pittsburgh 
Pirate baseball team in the final of the World 
Series. . . .”” The story went on to claim “scatter- 
ing gunfire” and “one middle-aged man admitted 
to hospital suffering from a gunshot wound.” 

In West Germany, the Frankfurter Allemeine 
Zeitung printed a translation of the “riot” story, 
attributed to the Associated Press, only slightly 
tamer than the Daily Mail version. 

Around the U.S. there were such headlines as: 


100,000 prRATE FANS STAGE ORGIASTIC RIOT (Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., News). 

PITTSBURGHERS UGLY ON VICTORY BINGE and LOOT- 
ING, SEX-IN-STREET FOLLOWS PITTSBURGH VICTORY 
(Wilmington, Del., Evening Journai). 

SERIES SPARKS PITTSBURGH RIOT (Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun). 





THOUSANDS RUN RIOT IN PITTSBURGH (Detroit 
Free Press). 

SERIES CELEBRATION TURNS INTO RIOT (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch). 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin substituted 
“melee” for “riot.” But the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer’s editorial-page cartoon depicted rape, loot- 
ing, and arson while, in an alley, two men cowered 
behind garbage cans. 

Did all these things really take place in Pitts- 
burgh? 

If an “orgiastic riot” or “extraordinary orgy of 
destruction, looting, and sexual excess” of this 
magnitude did occur, evidence of it scarcely could 
be concealed. Yet investigators who have sought 
evidence of such an occurrence have found them- 
selves in part in pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp. In 
fact, neither the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette nor the city 
Police Bureau has detected a single rape com- 
plaint or a building set ablaze. Police Superin- 
tendent Robert E. Colville has said that the events 
of that Sunday afternoon and evening constituted 
neither a riot nor an orgy. And Mayor Peter F. 
Flaherty went on network TV to dispute the 
image of a major disorder. 

Separate, peripatetic observations for six hours 
throughout the downtown area by this reporter 
and another Post-Gazette newsman revealed noth- 
ing which approximated a riot or an orgy. We ob- 
viously could not be everywhere simultaneously 
and therefore undoubtedly missed seeing certain 
violent acts which other reporters said they ob- 
served. The question remains, nevertheless, 
whether the acts described by others can be sub- 
stantiated, and, beyond that, whether they justify 
the image of massive destructiveness and rioting. 
If the reports cannot be substantiated and/or do 
not justify the image portrayed, one then must ask 
how they attained international prominence. The 
answer to that question can be discomfiting. 

Almost all the headlines appeared over an AP 
story, so let us begin by examining that story in 
detail. The lead of the story stated: 

A massive World Series celebration exploded 
last night into a rampage of destruction, looting, 
and sex-in-the-streets. 


This lead was written not in the AP bureau in 


Pittsburgh but in the wire service’s New York 
headquarters, according to an AP source. Therein 
lies the first point to remember when drawing 
conclusions about the report. 

The second paragraph said: 


Newsmen reported two apparent assaults, some 
of them in full view of hundreds who cheered the 
assailants; displays of public lovemaking, nudity, 
and drinking. 


Where did this report originate? Pat Minarcin, 
the AP bureau chief in Pittsburgh, said that he 
witnessed an incident which he first described as 
“rape.” But since then he has had second thoughts 
about it. Between 8 p.m. and 9 p.m. on traffic- 
jammed Fifth Avenue, downtown, in the midst 
of the celebration, Minarcin, from his automobile, 
saw “one pretty damned drunk” young woman, 
who had been waving a beer can, pulled from an 
automobile. Apparently frightened, she seemed to 
resist as her hot pants, sweater, and underwear 
were pulled off, but according to Minarcin she 
then appeared to cooperate enthusiastically as 
four men pressed her against a car fender and had 
intercourse with her. 

The report of this incident, minus the observa- 
tion that the woman “seemed to be enjoying it,” 
went out in an AP wire story. Reading it in the 
Post-Gazette cityroom a short time later, a P-G 
reporter incorporated the “‘assault” report into his 
own story. Still later, the AP read about the “‘as- 
sault” in the P-G and, believing it was a second 
incident, added it to its “overnight” wire story. 
Thus, the same incident viewed by one AP re- 
porter inadvertently became two “assaults” in a 
later AP story. 

The third AP paragraph said that at “the 
height of the melee a police desk sergeant said he 
had calls reporting about a dozen rapes. But offi- 
cials denied they had such reports.” The AP, in 
this instance, did properly check with police, 
therefore, for confirmation on rape reports and 
found none. 

The next paragraph read: 


“This isn’t a riot. It’s an orgy,” a motorcycle 
policeman said. .. . 


The fact is that, except for scattered clumps of 
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confetti which city crews had not yet cleaned up, 
the Golden Triangle glistened as ever in the next 
day’s sunlight. As for the opinion of a harried 
policeman, did he mean that what he was ex- 
periencing was “worse” than a riot, with thou- 
sands of persons having sexual intercourse on the 
streets? If he did, there seems to be no one else 
who saw such an orgy. The AP did not, in any 
case, elaborate. 

Nor did it report anywhere in its story the hun- 
dreds of persons—strangers—shaking hands and 
congratulating one another on the Pirate victory 
or the persons of both sexes and races who hugged 
and even kissed one another. White celebrants 
held of photographs of black and Puerto Rican 
players. Black fans held up pictures of white 
players. 

The Pittsburgh Press quoted Patrolman Rich- 
ard Campbell as saying, “It wasn’t a riotous situa- 
tion. There were just some bad eggs out there.” 

The AP reported that “more than a dozen 
cars were overturned and in some cases burned” 
and that seven taxis were destroyed. But the only 
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vehicle damaged which police know of was one 
taxicab on Liberty Avenue. A police motorcycle 
was damaged, according to Superintendent Col- 
ville, but at Greater Pittsburgh Airport, where a 
fire truck accidentally backed into the cycle. A 
Yellow Cab Company spokesman told the Post- 
Gazette that not seven but one of its cabs was dam- 
aged that day. That was the same one which 
stalled, then was abandoned by its driver and was 
later overturned at Liberty and Market. News 
photos and reporters’ observations indicate that 
several vehicles at least had their roofs caved in by 
people who danced atop them. Other cars, includ- 
ing one in which Pirate ballplayers were riding, 
had their exterior mirrors and antennas ripped 
away. 
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City Fire Chief Thomas J. Kennelly told the 
Post-Gazette, moreover, that some persons in the 
downtown crowd stole from a fire truck a 214-inch 
fog nozzle, a hydrant wrench, and two 100-foot 
coils of rope. “Anytime we answer a fire call in a 
college community, we lose as much equipment,” 
Kennelly said. But no vehicles were set afire, he 
added. 

In what he described as vandalism rather than 
arson, Kennelly reported that at Liberty and 
Stanwix several persons climbed a United Fund 
display tower which had a gas flame shooting 
continuously from its apex. The vandals pulled 
loose metal tubes connected to propane tanks in- 
side the tower base, which then caught fire around 
10:30 p.m. 

By contrast, the civil disorders of 1968 left the 
predominantly Negro Hill District heavily scarred 
with burned-out and boarded-up buildings. 

The Post-Gazette story, based largely on AP re- 
ports, said: 


At least three taxicabs were overturned; scat- 
tered fire broke out; and police reported a dozen 
rapes. 


With its usual slim Sunday staff, the Post- 
Gazette simply did not have a sufficient number of 
reporters on the streets where, in retrospect, they 
clearly should have been to cover so unexpectedly 
large a celebration. 

The AP wire machines informed 1,200 member 
newspapers that “two police cruisers were com- 
mandeered by rioters . . . and police reported a 
fire truck was stripped” and that “several other 
police cruisers were abandoned after crowds shat- 
tered their windows.” But Superintendent Col- 
ville says no police cruiser was commandeered or 
abandoned and no fire truck stripped, although 
groups of persons harassed several trucks. 

The wire story said that a “crowd tried to over- 
turn two city buses but settled for breaking their 
windows.” A Port Authority Transit spokesman, 
however, told the Post-Gazette that no such inci- 
dents were reported by bus drivers, but that one 
bus window was cracked sometime that day. 

“And street light poles were toppled like goal- 
post uprights after a championship football 
game,” the AP reported. Not so, said Colville. A 





Post-Gazette check after the celebration also dis- 
closed no overturned light poles. 

“At least thirty stores were looted and thirty or 
forty more were damaged,” the AP story said. 
That would have made a total of sixty to seventy 
stores damaged or looted. “At most, six stores had 
merchandise looted from their window displays, 
and six more stores suffered damaged doors or 
windows,” says Colville. A stroll around the 
Downtown area the day after the celebration re- 
vealed few signs of damaged storefronts. 

It certainly wasn’t a typical Sunday night down- 
town. Many celebrants passed beer and liquor 
around to friends and strangers. There was danc- 
ing, singing, chanting, horn-honking. People 
climbed poles, cars, and store-front overhangs, and: 
they threw confetti—very much as in a 1960 
World Series weekday celebration. Later, in some 
parts of downtown, when police tried to clear 
people away after the celebration, some, mainly 
youths, reportedly threw bottles and cans at po- 
licemen, Colville said. 

The AP story said that “more than 100 persons 
were injured and 300 others arrested, 90 per cent 
of them for intoxication.” City Magistrate Earl 
Harris, on duty that night, says that most of the 
arrested persons brought before him were young, 
white men, few of whom appeared drunk and 
many of whom had no charges placed against 
them. Colville says that not 100 but 127 persons 
(not counting the injured policemen) were treated 
for minor injuries and released from various hos- 
pitals. Many were elderly people suffering from 
exhaustion, he says. 

The AP story reported “scattered shootings, but 
only one reported wounding.” Colville reports no 
shootings and no one wounded. Sgt. Francis Quin- 
lan, president of the Fraternal Order of Police, re- 
ports that two city policemen were hurt seriously 
that night. The AP Log, a weekly analysis of the 
wire service’s news and photo coverage distributed 
to AP members, in its issue of Oct. 11-17 reported 
on the injured policemen this way: 


One of the casualties...was Patrolman 
Thomas Apitsch, who was hit in the face with a 
bottle and suffered a concussion. His partner, Al 
Klodowski, suffered a shattered elbow. 


er ——— 


AS SOME ‘PARADE 


—Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 18, speaks 
of “isolated” disorders. 
Series Celebration 


T Into A Riot 
enon Z Thousands 


Run Riot in 
Pittsburgh 


—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Oct. 18. 


Series Win Sparks Pittsburgh Riot 


—Baltimore Evening 
Sun, Oct. 18. 


—Detroit Free 
Press, Oct. 18. 


AP Log quoted Patrolman Apitsch as telling AP 
reporter Dave Thompson: 


“For three hours J saw a war. I saw a war be- 
between hoodlums and policemen. I saw officers 
hit with bottles, rocks, and sticks. I saw out-and- 
out fighting. The riots of three years ago (he re- 
ferred to racial disturbances) were cake compared 
to this because in those riots people weren’t in an 
out-and-out war with police.” 

Apitsch said that at 9:30 p.m. he was at Liberty 
Avenue and Stanwix Street, the north side of the 
Hilton Hotel. “When I got there the crowd was 
uncontrollable,” he said. 


Had there been “sex in the streets”? Apparently, 
yes—to the following extent. There was a report 
of a bare-breasted girl dancing atop a car, of an 
elderly intoxicated woman lifting up her skirt as 
she danced at Liberty and Sixth, and of the young 
woman who was made love to on an auto fender 
on Fifth Avenue. 

Were these, in the context of a huge, jubilant 
celebration, indecent public displays? Perhaps. 
But with an estimated 100,000 or more persons 
jammed into less than a square mile of the city, 
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these incidents hardly justify calling the victory 
celebration an orgy. 


John Troan, editor of the Pittsburgh Press, 
wrote in a Sunday column following the event: 


When we arrived in town at 6:45 p.m., the vic- 
tory celebration was already underway. The grow- 
ing crowds made it a bit difficult to reach a parking 
garage—but the carnival spirit dispelled any irrita- 
tion on my part. We walked several blocks to the 
hotel [for dinner]. And back again about 9:15 
p-m. Nowhere did we see any violence as we 
threaded our way through the milling mobs of 
pre-Little Leaguers, over-exuberant young folks, 
and recruits from the Social Security League. The 
festive mood reminded me of a Mardi-Gras in New 
Orleans. (Except that here no sailor came by trying 
to pirate my wife from me.) 


After quoting from the AP story about rape- 
and-riot, Troan added: 


The fact that I didn’t see any of this doesn’t 
prove it didn’t happen. ... But the Press had 
more reporters and photographers on the street 
than the AP did. And they couldn’t confirm AP’s 
version of a 1971 Sodom and Gomorrah. . . . 


Newsweek on Nov. | did a celebration analysis 
which reported that although AP’s “use of the 
word ‘riot’ drew support from AP general news 


“Second thoughts 
about use of ‘riot’ 
and ‘rape’... .” 


editor René J. Cappon, who conducted a post- 
mortem on the bureau’s coverage of the festivities, 
Cappon also concluded that the AP perhaps erred 
in using the word ‘rapes’ to describe incidents of 
public love-making.” The magazine went on to 
say that United Press International officials “reso- 
lutely defended their own more restrained ac- 
count,” and it quoted one UPI executive: 


“As far as I know,” said UPI’s Eastern Division 
manager Jack Walsh, who was downtown with the 
crowd, “there were no rapes. We never used the 
word ‘riot’ because a circumstance has to be out of 
control before it can be called a riot.” 
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Having had second thoughts about its use of 
“riot” and “‘rape’’—and Pittsburgh’s two newspa- 
pers avoided using both words in their stories— 
the AP issued a followup story the next day. It 
quoted Colville’s and Flaherty’s denials and 
dropped the allegations of rapes and riot. 

Some newspapers, such as the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, carried the AP followup story 
while others, including the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and the Charlotte, N.C., Observer, assigned staff 
reporters or editors to do balanced followups. 
The New York Times, which originally used the 
AP story on a sports page, ran a sports-page fol- 
lowup story headlined PITTSBURGH DEFLATES RIOT 
REPORT which stated in part: 


The national press, [Colville] charged, gave the 
impression that the city had turned the celebra- 
tion into a riot. He specifically charged that the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Today show, 
the New York Times, and San Francisco newspa- 
pers had blown up the situation out of propor- 
tion. .. . He said he believed that most of the 
adverse publicity had resulted from coverage by 
the AP. 

The city was quiet today and street-cleaning 
crews were getting rid of litter, mostly paper, that 
inundated the downtown section and _ covered 
lawns along main thoroughfares. . . . 


Considering how many headlines and news 
leads the story captured in papers and broadcasts 
around the world, the Times, it would seem, 
missed an opportunity in its followup for an ex- 
panded assessment and hard-news account instead 
of sports-page treatment of the event. 

In Pittsburgh, Post-Gazette editor Frank Haw- 
kins was all for criticizing the media, including 
his own newspaper. Hawkins readily admits that 
it was the responsibility of the Post-Gazette, a 
morning newspaper with nearly 100 editorial em- 
ployees, to staff what turned out to be one of the 
biggest stories of the year. “When I left the office 
at 5:30 Sunday evening, however, I had no idea 
the thing was going to get so big,” he said. “If I 
had known, or if someone on the city desk had 
phoned me at home later, we would have called in 
more reporters to help the usual Sunday skeleton 
staff cover the story.” 

The economics of the newspaper business ac- 
count, in part, for no one’s having made that 





phone call. If you are a young reporter filling in 
on the night city desk on a Sunday, or if you are 
a seasoned (which often means “cynical” or ‘“‘disillu- 
sioned’’) night deskman, you know that you may 
be just as likely to get chewed out by manage- 
ment as praised the next day for having called in 
reporters and photographers on overtime to staff 
a story which may or may not turn out to have 
been worth the additional expense. Your news 
judgment had better be good. The safest way to 
play it is to do the best with what you have, re- 
write other news sources when available, and 
hope for the best. 

But most criticism centered on AP, and John 
Troan, in his Press column, perhaps somewhat un- 
generously concluded that the whole thing made 
him wonder, “Who put the AP on LSD?” 

It wasn’t acid, however, which made the AP 
bureau list toward hyperbole. A young editorial 
team of six men and one woman headed by the 
equally young Minarcin (who nevertheless had 
seven years’ reportorial experience), the bureau 
was under pressure to produce lively copy and, 
after its “rampage” story, to produce evidence to 
substantiate its story. 

For example, after being told “no” by AP head- 
quarters and then receiving a reluctant clearance 
to interview Minarcin, I spent a day with him and 
found him excited at the prospect that he might 
have a “rape” picture. A young free-lance pho- 
tographer who occasionally strings for AP was ex- 
pected to drop into the bureau with some pic- 


—Lurie, United Features Syndicate © 1971. 


tures. Early in the evening he did. Sequentially, 
his photos showed a young, plump, large-breasted 
girl undressing on a car fender and serving as the 
alternately giggling and ecstatic object of oral 
sex performed by two young men. The incident 
appeared to have occurred on Walnut Street in 
Shadyside (Pittsburgh’s mini-Greenwich Village) 
far from the downtown area. It was in broad day- 
light, allegedly on the day of the celebration, and 
there were crowds of beer-drinking, smiling men 
and women, and at least one adolescent boy 
watching. 

Minarcin was disappointed that the photog- 
rapher’s creative work—it showed the event from 
several angles—illustrated neither assault nor 
rape. The photographer identified the girl who 
was having all the fun as a habitue of Shadyside, 
one of the “street people.” 

Undaunted, Minarcin asked me to postpone a 
postmortem on the celebration which I was pre- 
paring for the Post-Gazette until a Fraternal Or- 
der of Police investigation was completed in a 
day or two. The FOP has had a galloping battle 
with the reform-minded Flaherty administration, 
including Superintendent Colville, and presum- 
ably could be relied upon to uncover any evi- 
dence which would put the lie to Flaherty’s and 
Colville’s no-riot-or-orgy claim. When the FOP 
exposé finally surfaced, it turned out to be a thin, 
blue anticlimax. Reporting it, AP said in part: 


Sgt. Francis W. Quinlan, president of the local 
FOP chapter, said an association investigation of 
the celebration . . . had determined that: 

—It caused serious injuries to two policemen. 

—There were numerous crimes against persons 
and property. 

—Damage would approach $250,000. . . . 

Quinlan . . . said in his statement: 

“Two police officers were seriously hurt. One has 
his arm in a cast, and the other is still in the hos- 
pital with an eye injury which may result in the 
loss of the eye. .. . Others had bruises, lacera- 
tions, abrasions, etc. 

“There were seventeen documented crimes 
against persons, including . . . five strongarm rob- 
beries, four assaults and batteries. This ‘overexu- 
berant crowd,’” Quinlan said, ‘‘also committed 
. . . fifteen burglaries, five confirmed larcenies out 
of dozens reported, and indecent assaults com- 
plained of but unreported.” 

The sergeant said that at the height of the cele- 
bration there were no more than 150 officers in the 
main trouble area. 
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What, then, are the lessons in coverage of this 
ephemeral “riot” which made world-wide head- 
lines? 

The first lesson, it would seem, is that sensa- 
tionalized reports of events still attract greater 
prominence than restrained accounts—and, un- 
fortunately, more prominence than denials and 
postmortems which attempt to unbend a warped 
record, Erroneous reports of the Pittsburgh oc- 
currence won such widespread dissemination in 
part because the AP story had a higher titillation 
index than the UPI story. Editors, who believe 
they know what readers like, tended to select the 
AP story over UPI’s if they had a choice. AP’s 
customers played up the story; UPI’s gave it less 
prominence. As a result, AP was rewarded with 
maximum national and world-wide exposure of 
its sensational account, while UPI was penalized 
with less exposure of its more balanced version. 

The phenomenon could be viewed as another 
example of bad practices tending to drive out the 
good. The real situation, however, doesn’t seem 
to be that dismal. By and large, since Interna- 
tional News Service folded, the general quality of 
the two surviving wire services’ national and for- 
eign reporting has improved; and although news- 
paper competition has lessened in U.S. cities, the 
surviving papers tend to be less sensational than 
before. There appears to be, in this society at 
least, a cutoff point beyond which vigorous com- 
petition produces too little information and too 
much sensationalism. 

There remains, however, a wire-service tend- 


Quick 
reverse 
department 


—New York 
Times, Nov. 3. 
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ency to “hype” things up, to strive for the punchy 
lead. There is also the old problem of haste. Wire 
services operate on continuous deadlines, having 
to satisfy the multiple schedules of print and 
electronic customers in differing time zones 
around the world. Then there is the news service- 
newsmagazine tradition of having someone in a 
New York bureau rewrite someone else’s report 
for added zing, perhaps without checking the 
nuances of a situation, even though the rewrite- 
man wasn’t on the scene. Sometimes it works, 
adding zest without distorting a story; often it 
doesn’t work. The AP’s New York lead on its 
Pittsburgh bureau’s story in this case exacerbated 
an already distorted report. 

In the Pittsburgh case, finally, there were too 
few local reporters covering the story and, because 
it was a Sunday (traditionally a ho-hum-no-news- 
day), no experienced editors to check a reporter’s 
tendency to assume that what he saw was typical 
of the whole event. The traditional weekend un- 
derstaffing which plagues newspapers, broadcast 
stations, and wire services alike could be less of a 
problem if media management would learn how 
better to anticipate the unexpected, instead of as- 
suming that “someone else will cover it.” The 
hidden heart of that problem is money and city- 
room budgets. For in the wire services as else- 
where in the media, it is still principally econom- 
ics, not the lofty professional principles of the 
Fourth Estate, which set the parameters of jour- 
nalistic achievement—an observation which should 
shock few, if any, working journalists. 


—New York 
Times, Nov. 3. 





“The issue goes beyond puffery. Besides leading the consumer astray, environmental 
ads can distort public opinion on the vital topic of ecological survival.” 


Who should police environmental advertising? 


PETER M. SANDMAN 


@ In the fad-dominated world of advertising, 
ecology themes are “in.” Copywriters test their 
imaginations by dreaming up ecological benefits 
for such prosaic products as carpets and house 
plants. Manufacturers note with pride the anti- 
pollution potential of their gasolines, cigarets, 
and nuclear power plants. Steel-mill and strip- 
mine operators boast of the effluents they have 
minimized, the trees they have planted. In a single 
month—April, 1970—one magazine, Business 
Week, published twenty-four pages of environ- 
mental advertising, featuring such words as “clean 
air,’ “clean water,” “ecology,” “environment,” 
and “pollution.” During the same month, the San 
Francisco Chronicle ran thirty-eight explicitly en- 
vironmental ads, totaling 3,376 column inches of 


Peter M. Sandman is assistant professor of journalism 
at Ohio State University. His article is based in part on a 
doctoral dissertation at Stanford University, supported by 
the National Science Foundation, under the direction of 
David M. Rubin, Principal Investigator. The complete 
NSF report, ‘Mass Media and the Environment,” is avail- 
able from the Environmental Research Project, Depart- 
ment of Genetics, Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine, Stanford, Calif. 94305. 


copy. All were strictly commercial, designed to 
sell widgets or to bolster the image of industry. 
Advertising is, of course, written for the benefit 
of advertisers. That many ads are misleading is 
universally recognized and commonly condoned. 
Only recently has there been widespread realiza- 
tion that the impact of such ads extends beyond 
the marketplace—that advertisements can encour- 
age irresponsible attitudes toward violence, drug 
dependence, nutrition, women, race, and the like. 
Thus the issue goes beyond puffery. Besides lead- 
ing the consumer astray, environmental ads can 
distort public opinion on the vital topic of eco- 
logical survival. Therefore the news media’s han- 
dling of such advertising deserves serious study. 
The quality of environmental advertising varies 
enormously. Some is plainly dishonest. Early in 
1970, for example, Potlatch Forests, Inc., began a 
campaign featuring a photograph of memorable 
beauty. The accompanying headline reads: 1T cost 
US A BUNDLE BUT THE CLEARWATER RIVER STILL RUNS 
CLEAR, According to Newsweek, the photo was 
snapped some fifty miles upstream from the Pot- 
latch pulp and paper plant in Lewiston, Ida. 
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Newsweek sent its own photographer to get a 
picture of the river just downstream from the 
plant. It looked like a cesspool. 

Every day, Potlatch dumps up to forty tons of 
organic wastes into the Clearwater and Snake 
Rivers. It has announced plans to spend $9.6 mil- 
lion on pollution-abatement equipment for the 
Lewiston plant. But so far these are only plans, 
and they were formulated only after the Govern- 
ment charged the company with illegally pollut- 
ing the river. Meanwhile, Potlatch also emits 2.5 
million pounds of sulphur gases and 1.8 million 
pounds of particulates into the local atmosphere 
every year. 

Potlatch responded to the Newsweek exposé 
by canceling all environmental advertising. Ben- 
ton Cancell, then the president, said: “We tried 
our best. You just can’t say anything right any 
more—so to hell with it.” 

The paper industry is far from being the only 
one which appears to be more than overenthusi- 
astic. Perhaps the most widely debated environ- 
mental advertising campaign, in fact, is that of a 
petroleum firm, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia (Socal), on behalf of its Chevron gasoline 
with F-310. “NEW!” shouted Socal’s ads. “The 
most outstanding development in automotive fuel 
technology in years.” In 1970 alone, Socal spent 
some $13 million on the F-310 campaign—com- 
plete with balloons and plastic bags, statistics and 
testimonials, all orchestrated by ex-astronaut Scott 
Carpenter. 

F-310 is a detergent additive. It helps clean 
dirty engines, such as those in old cars. Since dirty 
engines emit more unburned hydrocarbons and 
more carbon monoxide than clean engines, F-310 
tends to reduce the output of those pollutants 
(though not of others). However, the California 
Air Resource Board, among others, found that the 
additives had almost no effect on normally clean 
engines. Moreover, detergent additives have been 
routinely used in gasolines for several decades. 
F-310 may indeed be a new formula, as Socal 
says, but not a radically new kind of formula. 

Other questions have arisen about the F-310 
ads. Was a specially formulated gasoline used in 
the tests? Did Chevron scientists tinker with the 
“before” engines to make the tests more impres- 
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sive? Was the “black balloon” of TV fame black 
to start with? Socal denies these allegations, 
though it admits the “Standard Oil Company of 
California Research Center” pictured in the com- 
mercials was actually the Riverside County Court- 
house. On these and other grounds, the Federal 
Trade Commission has charged Socal with false 
advertising. 

Frank Fenton of the Socal advertising depart- 
ment insists, ‘“F-310 works. When it is attacked, 
the public is the loser.’’ But he adds: “We cer- 
tainly wouldn’t claim that the problem is com- 
pletely solved.” The case now is before the courts. 

Another example is the Southern California 
Edison Corporation’s 1970 newspaper ad with a 
photo of a healthy lobster over the caption, “He 
likes our nuclear plant.” A local marine biologist 
later complained that the ad agency had borrowed 
a lobster from his tanks to photograph. He added 
that he and his lobsters definitely did not approve 
of nuclear power plants. From a straightforward 
“truth in advertising” standpoint, the only con- 
ceivable flaw in this ad is that the lobster did not 
come from a nuclear power plant site. But that is 
not the environmentalist’s objection. He would be 
no happier if the lobster were cheerfully addicted 
to radiation. Lobsters, which grow in the ocean, 
have little or nothing to do with the dangers of 
thermal pollution and radioactivity. And so any 
nuclear power plant ad that features a healthy 
lobster is, in this sense, misleading. 

Similarly, a nationally distributed Shell Oil 
advertisement features a color photograph of two 
young boys fishing in a rowboat. The headline 
reads: LAST YEAR WE SAVED A LOT OF FISH FROM 
DROWNING. AND MADE A LOT OF KIDS HAPPY. The 
copy begins by admitting that soaps and deter- 
gents can pollute the water. But Shell has the 
answer: Shell’s NEopoL 25 “makes detergents lose 
their sudsability before they reach our rivers and 
streams. ... Fish no longer have to swim in 
bubble baths... . Now they have a sporting 
chance.” 

Thomas Turner of Friends of the Earth com- 
ments: “Actually, suds don’t pollute. Foam has 
always been easily handled by ecosystems. The 
soaping or detergent action is done by agents in- 
dependent of the foam. So the removal of suds 





could amount only to elimination of the pollution 
indicator, while the pollutant itself is present as 
always.” Shell’s ad may well be entirely accurate. 
It is nonetheless environmentally irrelevant, mis- 
leading, and thus irresponsible. 

Such irrelevance is a common failing in envi- 
ronmental ads. The Koppers Company, a manu- 
facturer of laminated electric transmission towers, 
uses a photo of a modernistic Koppers tower with 
the headline: “Don’t stop progress. Just make it 
gracefully.” The implication is that a few talented 
engineers and perhaps a sculptor-in-residence are 
all that is needed to solve the environmental prob- 
lems of electric power transmission. Other ads are 
irrelevant in a different sense. They debase the 


“Irrelevance is 
a common failing 
insuchads...” 


vocabulary of ecology by appropriating it for ex- 
traneous appeals: Murine for “Eye Pollution”; 
Lark cigarettes to “Stop Smogging”; Magee’s 
“Anti-Pollution Carpets.” 

“Eco-pornography” is one name given to this 
sort of advertising—ads that distort public under- 
standing of environmental problems. The term 
was invented by Thomas Turner, then used by 
Jerry Mander, a San Francisco advertising man 
who supervises the Sierra Club and Friends of the 
Earth accounts and who rigidly screens his com- 
mercial clients for environmental impact. In an 
article in Scanlan’s, Mander estimated the budget 
for eco-pornography at nearly a billion dollars in 
six months (compared to $200,000 for nonprofit 
ecology groups). 

Who is to clean up environmental advertising? 
The most logical candidates, of course, are the 
advertisers themselves. On the surface, there 
appears to be some hope of this. In late 1970, Vic- 
tor Elting, Jr., chairman of the American Adver- 
tising Federation, proposed a new plan for volun- 
tary regulation of advertising, including a Board 
to hear complaints. Last September, former UN 


ambassador Charles W. Yost was appointed chair- 
man of a fifty-member National Advertising Re- 
view Board. Media subscribers to the Elting plan 
must pledge not to carry any ad rejected by the 
Board, which is dominated by prestigious citizens. 
The standards Elting has set for the Board are 
limited to consumer fraud and offensiveness, how- 
ever. Environmental ads that are neither fraudu- 
lent nor offensive—merely misleading about the 
environment—need not be touched. This appears 
to leave the major responsibilities to the media or 
the Government, or both. 

Advertising censorship is hardly a new concept 
for the newspaper industry. A 1959 survey of 348 
daily newspapers showed that $8,909,766 worth of 
advertising was rejected. The figure—an average 
of $25,603 per paper—does not include the large 
number of ads that were altered to acceptable 
form by a clerk or salesman. Nor does it allow for 
advertising that was never submitted, in the ex- 
pectation that it would be unacceptable. 

But newspapers reject ads only for certain well 
established offenses. Classifieds and local retail ads 
are screened mainly for surface fraudulence; a 
“fire sale,” for example, will prompt most major 
papers to see if there was really a fire. National or 
regional product advertisements, on the other 
hand, are seldom checked even for accuracy, much 
less for their likely effects on social attitudes. Cer- 
tain special categories of ads—entertainment, 
drugs, mail-order, stocks, political—are closely 
watched for one reason or another. But if an ad 
is outside those categories, and it is not obviously 
dishonest, it is in little danger of rejection. 

While newspapers worry about fraudulence, 
broadcasting is overwhelmingly concerned with 
taste and public pressure. The Radio and Tele- 
vision Codes of the National Association of Broad- 
casters are mainly platitudes. But they become 
suddenly specific when urging restrictions on 
offensive advertising—liquor, gambling, astrology, 
personal hygiene, and the like. 

Evaluation of advertising in terms of its pos- 
sible social effects is not new. Tobacco advertising 
is a good example. As of November, 1970, thirty- 
six newspapers had announced their intention of 
rejecting cigaret ads. Many others, led by the New 
York Times, decided to require the Surgeon Gen- 
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eral’s health warning in every ad. These decisions 
cannot be attributed to pressure from readers or 
the Government; there was very little such pres 
sure. The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, in fact, felt free to begin a “hard sell” 
campaign to attract cigaret advertising to news- 
papers. Maverick publishers who bucked the 
ANPA trend presumably did so out of personal or 
corporate conviction. 

Ideological or political censorship is another 
case in point. When the New York Daily News re- 
jected an advertisement, accepted by a dozen 
other papers, from the National Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy, its reasons were almost cer- 
tainly ideological. The ad ridiculed the then- 
proposed antiballistic missile system by showing 
cartoon-character military men grouped around 
a toy rocket. The headline read: FROM THE PEOPLE 
WHO BROUGHT YOU VIETNAM. In a national survey 
of newspaper publishers reported in Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly [Summer, 1970], only half agreed 


“Advertising 
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even in principle that ideological censorship was 
wrong. Typical of the other half was this com- 
ment: “We will not accept advertising copy from 
any organization where it is common knowledge 
that they preach or endorse overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment or that they encourage violence of any 
nature.” 

Many newspapers have compiled explicit lists 
of things their entertainment ads may not say or 
show. At least twenty-seven papers now auto- 
matically reject all ads for X-rated movies, re- 
gardless of the content of the ad. 

The right to reject advertising, even on the 
most egregiously irresponsible grounds, has been 
consistently upheld. In 1969, for example, four 
Chicago newspapers turned down an ad from the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. The 
ad urged readers not to buy imported clothes, and 
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identified Marshall Field & Company as the larg- 
est importer of men’s apparel in the Chicago 
area, The four papers rejected the ad. The union 
took the case to federal district court, which ruled 
for the papers. “Political advertisements,” the 
judge said, “are Constitutionally protected to no 
greater and no lesser extent than other forms of 
speech, and interference by state action with such 
expression is prohibited.’”” He added that there 
was no validity to the argument “that those who 
can pay for political advertisements are Constitu- 
tionally entitled to have them published by pri- 
vate businesses.” This decision was affirmed on 
appeal, and the Supreme Court let it stand. 

In 1933, the lowa Supreme Court ruled that ad- 
vertising rejection is legal because “the newspaper 
business is an ordinary business,’ free to choose 
its customers. In 1968, the Michigan Supreme 
Court upheld advertising rejection because a free 
press must remain “independent, unfettered by 
governmental regulations.” Other courts have fol- 
lowed one or the other line of reasoning. The two 
arguments, though not entirely consistent, both 
lead to the same conclusion: the Government can 
require the media to reject some advertisements, 
but it cannot require them to accept any. 

A recent decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Washington, D.C., may change that. Last Au- 
gust, the court ruled that broadcasters may not im- 
pose a blanket prohibition on noncommercial ad- 
vertisements. —They must have some reason for 
rejecting an ad other than that it isn’t designed 
to make money. The court urged the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to develop explicit 
standards consistent with this ruling. 

The “responsible” publisher’s answer to all 
this, of course, is that advertising censorship is un- 
ethical whether or not it is illegal. Chicago papers 
may be entitled to turn down a union ad, but they 
should not do so—even if Marshall Field has noth- 
ing to do with it and even if they sincerely be- 
lieve the ad to be wrong-headed and detrimental 
to the welfare of society. The union has a right to 
be heard; so do pornographers and eco-pornog- 
raphers. 

How sound is this argument? Its extreme vari- 
ant—that the media should accept any advertise- 
ment—is seldom seriously advanced. Even the 





sturdiest advocates of the “right of access” agree 
that the media should retain the right, if not the 
obligation, to refuse fraudulent or grossly offen- 
sive advertising. Jerome A. Barron, “founding 
father” of the right-of-access doctrine, limits it to 
political advertising. Adoption of his proposals, he 
says, “would not entitle an individual to require 
publication of commercial material.” 

But Barron’s distinction between ideological 
and commercial advertising ignores the fact that 
many commercial ads have ideological content. 
An ad for a book about the Vietnam War, for ex- 
ample, is clearly ideological and clearly commer- 
cial. So is a liquor ad that advocates or even 
implies the social benefits of drinking. So is an ad 
for a contraceptive device, or one urging readers 
to fight economic recession by purchasing an auto- 
mobile. Criticism of the magazine industry for 
seeking a massive increase in cigaret advertising 
after it was banned from radio-TV was clearly 
ideological: based on the opinion that cigarets 
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are harmful to society and therefore should not be 
entitled to advertising space. The same argument 
may be advanced about environmental advertis- 
ing: that the environment is an issue of public 
importance, and ads promulgating irresponsible 
attitudes about it therefore should not be uncriti- 
cally accepted by the news media. 

If the media are to police misleading environ- 
mental advertising, then, they must redefine “so- 
cial responsibility” as applied to advertising. Ac- 
cess will be viewed as a relative right; that is, as a 
social good to be balanced against other social 
goods—and against social evils. The media will 
regard themselves as ethically obligated to accept 
all ads whose dissemination they believe will do 
more good than harm, and reject all ads whose 
dissemination they believe would do more harm 
than good. 

However reluctantly, the media already do this 
for some kinds of ads. Publisher Charles L. 
Gould of the San Francisco Examiner turns down 
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ads for pornographic movies, but he does not re- 
ject ads for political candidates he opposes. Nor 
does Gould refuse advertisements for antiwar dem- 
onstrations, though he editorially opposes the 
demonstrators. ‘““The ads are bad for the coun- 
try,” Gould says, “but not to let them into the pa- 
per would be worse for the country.” By the same 
reasoning, media owners who view misleading en- 
vironmental advertising as a serious evil should 
feel free to do something about it; owners who see 
the problem as trivial should allow the ads un- 
restricted access. 

Contrary to popular belief, the economic con- 
sequences of this approach would not be disas- 
trous. Advertisers generally do not stop advertis- 
ing when asked to revise their ads; they revise the 
ads. Some loss of revenue would be inevitable, at 
least in the short run. But the economic penalties 
would be far less than are generally imagined. 

Those who find this reasoning uncomfortable 
have only two alternatives to consider. Either they 
must accept misleading environmental advertising 
(and related advertising abuses) as the inescapable 
byproduct of free access, or they must look to the 
Government for a solution. 

Three agencies of the federal government are 
competent to regulate media advertising: Con- 
gress, the Federal Communications Commission, 
and the Federal Trade Commission. All three 
have considered various actions. 

Last February, Sen. William B. Spong of 
Virginia introduced a bill (S.927) imposing crim- 
inal sanctions for misleading environmental ad- 
vertising. This is the first and so far the only bill 
dealing expressly with this genre. But its authority 
is explicitly limited to exaggerated claims of the 
traditional “truth in advertising” sort. Strictly 
speaking, only the criminal penalty is new; fraud- 
ulent advertising is already against the law. The 
narrow scope of the bill makes it unlikely to ac- 
complish much, even if it is passed. 

Congress is traditionally reluctant to regulate 
advertising on any grounds, even fraud. For rea- 
sons of politics as well as efficiency, it prefers to 
leave that task to the regulatory commissions. Re- 
cently Senators Philip A. Hart of Michigan and 
George McGovern of South Dakota introduced 
legislation that would require advertisers to sub- 
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stantiate product claims on demand. When the 
FTC reported that it was already handling that 
problem, the Senate abandoned the bill. 

The Federal Communications Commission got 


into advertising regulation through the back door 
—the Fairness Doctrine. In 1969, the Commission 
ruled that cigaret ads did indeed raise a contro- 
versial issue of public importance, and thus obli- 
gated broadcasters to allot time for anti-smoking 
messages. This was the first application of the 
Fairness Doctrine to paid content, Almost imme- 
diately, ecologists filed three fairness complaints 
about environmental ads, A complaint about ads 
for big cars and high-octane gasolines was re- 
jected by'the Commission; the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals overturned the ruling and the matter is 
again on the FCC agenda. A complaint about 
F-310 was turned down by the Commission and is 
now pending before the Court of Appeals. Only 
the complaint about an Esso commercial for the 
Alaska pipeline was upheld by the Commission, 
which reviewed the matter in October and de- 
cided that rebuttal ads were unnecessary; a few 
news stories did the trick. Chairman Dean Burch 
now insists that advertising regulation is the 
proper function of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, not the FCC. 

Late last October, the FCC in a single day de- 
clined to act on three petitions—to apply the Fair- 
ness Doctrine to deceptive toy advertisements; to 
make license applicants specify their procedures 
for screening ads; and to adopt a broadcast code 
of advertising practices. All three decisions were 
by a 5-to-1 vote. Commissioner Nicholas Johnson, 
in dissent, provided what seems to be an accurate 
summary of the situation: 


The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
these nonactions by the majority is that broadcast 
licensees are free to make decisions about commer- 
cials in whatever way they wish ..., absent a 
final Federal Trade Commission order finding the 
commercial false, misleading, or deceptive. 


Both Congress and the FCC, then, are depend- 
ing on the Federal Trade Commission to solve 
the problem. Is it prepared to do so? There is no 
doubt that the FTC has become more aggressive 
in its pursuit of advertisers since Miles W. Kirk- 





patrick assumed its chairmanship in September, 
1970. In just over a year, Kirkpatrick has pro- 
posed or instituted the following innovations: 1) 
requiring deceptive advertisers to inform the pub- 
lic in later advertising of the FTC’s findings; 2) 
encouraging consumer groups to intervene in cases 
before the Commission; 3) instituting industry- 
wide rules governing specific business practices; 
4) prohibiting the sale of products whose adver- 
tising is found to be grossly misleading; and 5) 
placing the burden of proof on the advertiser to 
demonstrate the validity of advertising claims. 

These are important changes. But they do not 
alter the purview of the Commission, which is 
still limited, aside from antitrust matters, to fraud- 
ulent or misleading advertising. The FTC’s legis- 
lative mandate speaks of “unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices in commerce.” This is probably broad 
enough to authorize regulation of ads which are 
short of outright fraud. But even under Chairman 
Kirkpatrick, the FTC has shown little interest in 
expanding its power in that direction. 

From time to time the Government has gone 
beyond the issues of fraud and accuracy in its 
regulation of advertising—most notably in the 
case of tobacco. But the cigaret situation was in 
many ways unique, The product was well estab- 
lished as a drug-containing health hazard. Am- 
ple precedent existed for prohibiting its sale en- 
tirely. The decision to regulate cigaret advertising 
instead (legally a much more radical course of ac- 
tion) was the result of a political compromise with 
powerful industrial interests. It is not likely to 
presage a general move toward regulation of ad- 
vertising on grounds of social desirability. 

Even granting the feasibility of broad govern- 
ment controls over advertising, is such a solution 
desirable? Government functions best when en- 
forcing a sanction that is universally accepted, 
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even by the transgressors. Fraudulent advertise- 
ments are in that category. Advertisements that 
mislead about environmental impact, for the most 
part, are not. Regulating advertisements accord- 
ing to their social effects necessarily would put one 
in the business of judging the worth of competing 
ideologies. This is a dangerous power—and _pos- 
sibly an unconstitutional one—to put in the hands 
of a government agency. 

But the Government can help. For one thing, 
it can come down harder than it now does on 
fraudulent and misleading ads, in the environ- 
mental field as in others. Kirkpatrick has resolved 
to do this. One encouraging sign: FTC executive 
director Basil J. Mezines recently told a confer- 
ence of manufacturers that “the Commission will 
not allow anyone to take advantage of [environ- 
mental] concerns by falsely suggesting that prod- 
ucts have ‘anti-pollution’ qualities.” 

In addition, the Government can assist by col- 
lecting information. Last June, the FTC an- 
nounced a new policy of routinely requiring 
advertisers to submit evidence in support of adver- 
tising claims. The information is to be used by the 
Commission in preparation of formal complaints, 
and also is to be made public. The first set of find- 
ings, on automobile ads, was released in October. 
Access to an up-to-date FTC data bank on adver- 
tising claims will make it far easier for the media 
to screen ads, while leaving publishers and broad- 
casters free to reach different conclusions from 
those of the FTC, and even to employ different 
criteria. 

The problem is sufficiently acute that some- 
thing will be done about it, Better it be done by 
the news media, through revised advertising ac- 
ceptability criteria, than by Government dictate. 
That, it can be predicted, would please neither 
the news media nor their advertisers. 
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The shame of the sports beat 


A growing and lucrative business involving thousands of participants and influencing 
educational and governmental priorities is rarely reported critically. Why? 


@ Last summer, Tom Fitzpatrick, whose objec- 
tivity helped cost him a sportswriting beat but sub- 
sequently won him a Pulitzer Prize as a general 
columnist for the Chicago Sun-Times, decided 
that the most interesting story of the day would 
be to accompany one of the paper’s baseball 
writers, Jerome Holtzman, to the Chicago Cubs’ 
game. It wasn’t a routine day for Holtzman. He 
had, in some sports reporters’ opinions, betrayed 
them by reporting precisely what they knew: that 
the same players who allowed themselves to be 
quoted as saying that Cubs manager Leo Du- 
rocher “has a way of inspiring you” were planting 
anonymous quotes that they “can’t play for that 
man.” Because of this, Holtzman had written: 


After two flops the Cubs are losing, worse than 
ever, the players are older, softer, better paid and 
worried about next year’s contract. . . . Sorry kids, 
the so-called Cub heroes are not heroes at all— 
they’re copout artists. 


As a result, Fitzpatrick thought, all he needed to 
do to obtain some lively material would be to watch 


Bill Surface, a New York-based author and magazine 
writer, worked in newspaper sports departments in Louis- 
ville and Chicago early in his journalistic career. 
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the reactions when Holtzman entered the Pink 
Poodle, a room where sportswriters gather before 
each game for news and complimentary meals. 
“Look, Holtzman was an out-and-out defector,” 
Fitzpatrick said. ‘He had broken all the rules in 
the baseball writer’s book of protocol. He had 
written what he actually thought and heard. He 
had contradicted the thinking of the town’s emi- 
nent sports authorities and leading freeloaders. 
Sportswriters do not like a colleague who won't 
play the game and who won't go along with the 
pack.” 

As Fitzpatrick described it, Holtzman was 
greeted warmly by a supervisor of ushers: ‘That 
was great, Jerry, just great.’’ The reception in the 
Pink Poodle was considerably cooler—perfunc- 
tory handshakes and such comments as, “Here 
comes Knute Rockne.” . . . “Hey, Jerry, are the 
Cubs going to vote you a full share when you win 
the pennant.” .. . “The players and everybody 
are still talking about it.” After that day’s game, 
Fitzpatrick reported, Holtzman walked away from 
the pressbox whistling ‘‘a tune sung earlier by his 
colleagues . . . a parody of a new pop hit. . 
Jerry Holtzman, Superstar.” 

The reaction to Holtzman’s reporting, though 
comparatively mild by the standards of investiga- 
tive reporting, underscores the compromised 





journalism being offered by all too many sports 
departments of newspapers and radio-TV stations. 
Frequently having little relationship to the stand- 
ards maintained by other departments of a news- 


paper or broadcasting company, sports reporting 
has generally become so partial and so predictable 
that, on many occasions, it resembles more the 
work of a master of ceremonies than that of a 
journalist. It is debatable that such reporting 
satisfies even the sports buff who, no doubt, would 
welcome revelations about the often-gritty ways a 
game is played. Instead, he tends to receive a 
standardized recapitulation of an event, statistics, 
and either the coaches’ praises or complaints. 

Except in a few newspapers publishing both a 
full business section and complete stock market 
tables, the space routinely allotted to sports is by 
far the largest in any department of the Ameri- 
can newspaper. Television has doubled its cover- 
age of sports events since 1960, and continues to 
allocate increasing time to them. The three major 
networks already are committed to televising 
nearly 1,000 hours of sports in 1972. Largely be- 
cause of the media’s exposure, sports now affect 
the ambitions of children, the recreational habits 
of adults, and, sometimes, local governmental pri- 
orities. Because obtaining a new team or stadium 
often arouses civic pride, moreover, fortunes are 
made by entrepreneurs and elections won by poli- 
ticians who arrange the transfer of a professional 
sports franchise or passage of a bond issue for a 
new stadium. 

Instead of presenting the pros and cons of these 
trends, however, sports reporters frequently ad- 
vance an idolizing theme. For every thoughtful 
report that appears in the sports pages of the New 
York Times, Los Angeles Times, Washington Post 
Newsday, and a few other papers, innumerable 
dailies maintain a tone that the Indianapolis 
News unabashedly trumpets. When the Indiana 
Pacers play a basketball game at home, the News 
uses a masthead containing the line: Go PACERs Go! 

The fawning over some sports events ex- 
ceeds even the boldest promoter’s claims. A strik- 
ing example is the Super Bowl game played each 
January to decide the championship of profes- 
sional football. When the game was originated in 
1967, the National Football League officially 


named it—on tickets, programs, and trophies— 
the World Championship of Professional Foot- 
ball. From the first announcement of the game, 
though, several sports reporters said it was 
so important that it should be called the “super 
bowl.” Within a few days “super bowl” was used 
in reports by, among others, NBC, CBS, the New 
York Times, Los Angeles Times, Chicago Trib- 
une, Cleveland Press, Associated Press, and United 
Press International. A couple of years later Pete 
Rozelle, pro football’s commissioner, announced 
that although he had been reluctant to call the 
game “super bowl” lest it sound corny, henceforth 
so it would be known. 

Some commentary is so simplistic that it strains 
credulity. In his column for the New York Daily 
News, for example, Gene Ward was extolling the 
glories of artificial turf in stadiums about the time 
a study released by a professor at the University 
of Washington indicated that the rate of serious 
injuries was likely to be 50 per cent higher on 
hard artificial turf than on natural grass. The Na- 
tional Football League Players Association, citing 
the high number of disabling injuries on artificial 
turf, demanded that professional teams stop in- 
stalling synthetic surfaces until their safety could 
be determined. The Miami Dolphins reported 
that players had slipped on the slick, discolored 
turf in Miami’s Orange Bowl 114 times in just two 
games, and the New England Patriots protested 
that they found the field “unplayable.” Moreover, 
a House Commerce subcommittee investigating 
the possible hazards of artificial turf had already 
heard conflicting reports by two manufacturers 
about prior safety claims. Still, Ward wrote: 


It was obvious that labeling synthetic turf as more 
dangerous than natural grass is a fallacy. . . . The 
size of the score against the Patriots would appear 
to negate the logic of their protest. I have to won- 
der why it is that colleges, which have put in far 
more synthetic gridirons than pros, haven’t joined 
the protest march. . . . Georgia Tech authorities 
loved their new $309,999 Astroturf carpet... . I 
was in Florida over the weekend for Army’s Friday 
night match with Miami on the Orange Bowl’s 
Polyturf and didn’t hear a murmur of complaint 
from either team. It was a thrill-packed tussle, too. 


Except for public disagreements about players’ 
salaries and contracts—a seasonal staple on sports 
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pages—it is hard to find really incisive reporting 
about the increasingly troubled business side of 
sports. General reporters, whom sportswriters 
often call “hatchet men,” experience little diffi- 
culty in identifying many such problems. The 
Wall Street Journal, for example, noticed that 
some team owners who are customarily identified 
as “sportsmen” have engaged in payoffs to or 
business arrangements with members of organized 
crime. Sports Illustrated has repeatedly found that 
some teams are torn by insubordination, drugs, or 
racial conflicts. Life reported that some profes- 
sional athletes have associated with prominent 
gamblers or been wrongly blacklisted by some 
owners. Psychology Today has offered a thesis 
contradicting one advanced by many sportswriters: 
Successful athletes tend to have a “low need to 
take care of others” and are not “builders of char- 
acter.” Magazines as diverse as Esquire, Reader’s 
Digest, TV Guide, and Newsweek have shown that 
professional football heightens its appeal with 
sanctioned violence that often is concentrated on 
maiming the quarterback. 

And the type of investigative reporting done by 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (it published 
details of a secret contract used by the American 
Basketball Association to illegally sign an All- 
American player at Villanova University) remains 
as rare as baseball’s no-hit games. If the subject 
has damaging overtones for the home team, even 
critical reporting tends to be so tolerant that a 
few sportswriters have built reputations among 
their colleagues as “hard-hitting” by taking firm 
positions on transitory issues—whether an um- 
pire should have decided a baseball was fair or 
foul or whether an aging quarterback on a distant 
team can throw as far as he once did. 

Once a glamorized team owner is declared bank- 
rupt or an athlete is arrested, publicly implicated 
in a scandal, or seriously injured, newspaper sports 
departments will cover it. Yet even then there is 
a noticeable lack of followup. Many sportswriters 
imply that they really don’t understand the busi- 
ness aspects of sports or that they don’t even want 
wire-service copy on the subject in their sections. 
From their conversations, it appears that many 
share the opinion expressed in a sports column by 
the Chicago Sun-Times’ Bill Gleason: 
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Will the Supreme Court please sit down and do 
something about the [baseball] reserve clause? 
Quickly? Abolish it . . . sustain it . . . but get it 
off the sports pages of the nation. . . . I am sick 
of reading about the reserve clause, about pension 
plans and bankruptcy proceedings. Let’s have a 
ruling . . . so we can get back to reading about 
the games professional athletes play. 


Some sportswriters similarly dislike reading 
what disenchanted athletes say about how games 
are played—a muckraking book under a former 
athlete’s byline is attributed to a “social leper” 
or a “man who hates sports.” A case in point is the 
recent They Call It a Game, by Bernie Parrish, a 
former Cleveland Browns’ defensive back who ad- 
mittedly hopes to drive several prominent men 
from professional football for allegedly blacklist- 
ing him. Though the book is intemperate and 
sometimes inclined to innuendo, it offers enough 
facts about debatable labor practices, untidy as- 
sociations of some owners, and apparent laxity on 
gambling to have received a favorable review in 
Life and a balanced column by Robert Lipsyte 
in the New York Times, and to have been the 
basis for a lengthy federal grand jury investi- 
gation of pro football’s alleged violations of anti- 
trust laws. Instead of attempting to disprove Par- 
rish’s most serious charges, most sportswriters who 
mentioned the book emphasized themes such as 
the “possibility of a libel suit against Parrish,” 
or, as one put it, that he was looking for “a sea- 
sick remedy. . . . I’m going to be ill.” 

Because of the way U.S. sports are usually re- 
ported, clubowners have far more control over 
what material reaches some sports desks than edi- 
tors might realize. Often reporting on one team 
or sport throughout his career, a sportswriter gen- 
erally must function in an atmosphere that seems 
more clubby than businesslike. If a sportswriter 
covers a major college football team, he knows 
that a standing ritual is the small press party at 
which other journalists and announcers socialize 
with the teams’ publicists, coaches, and athletic 
director. When a reporter covers one of the 
twenty-four major league baseball teams, he is 
given the team’s card admitting him to private 
lounges in stadiums, such as the Cleveland In- 
dians’ Wigwam or the San Francisco Giants’ Cur- 
ley Grieve Room (named for a late sportswriter), 





there to sit with other writers and team executives 
as he hears information that the club wishes to 
reveal and enjoys complimentary liquor and/or 
dinner. The food is often viewed as a preroga- 
tive, though reporters usually can charge their 
papers $10 to $15 a day for food while traveling. 

If a sportswriter avoids the free meals, he Still 
can find it extremely difficult to socialize repeat- 
edly with a team and then be the only journalist 


“General reporters 
have little difficulty 
identifying problems .. .” 


to report its faults or present a true characteriza- 
tion of a tough-talking coach. The writer is in 
an even more uncomfortable position if he has 
maintained a friendship with players and, even 
just occasionally, faces the alternative of reporting 
or ignoring a negative fact. C. C. Johnson Spink, 
publisher of the Sporting News, the weekly trade 
paper, attributes major objectivity problems in 
part to these friendly relationships. 

“Here we have sportswriters who take their 
wives and children to spring training with the 
team,” he says. “He and his family socialize with 
the players’ families. He goes out to movies, break- 
fast, or to and from the game with the players. 
Many reporters’ wives are in social events with 
players’ wives. What you have is a big, happy fam- 
ily. Of course you don’t read that the player ever 
drinks, curses, or misses practice. One St. Louis 
Cardinal before he was traded was nothing but 
trouble all year long. But it wasn’t reported: No- 
body wanted to rock the boat. A reporter should 
avoid this situation because I suspect that anyone 
involved in this type of friendship would find it 
difficult to blast people who deserye blasting.” 

Feeling like part of a team, unwilling to an- 
noy friends on it, can lead to an enjoyable life. 
When reporters become “house men”—the name 
their colleagues use for writers who always sup- 
pert a team’s management—they plainly enjoy 
status. They are recognized on sight by the 


league commissioner and asked by a team’s owner 
or leading executive if they need an interview 
with a prominent athlete or a couple more tickets 
for friends—even when influential men complain 
that they cannot buy tickets. A club’s publicity 
director feels free to ask the sportswriter to drama- 
tize a rivalry to stimulate sale of tickets for a 
meaningless exhibition game or to write that 
tickets are available for a limited time—without 
disclosing the poor location of the seats. “I used 
to be a pro football publicity man and it was sur- 
prising how easy it was to have someone slip 
something into the paper or on the air,” says John 
Steadman, sports editor of the Baltimore News 
American. 

Aware that readers are frequently deceived by 
sports teams, Steadman has infuriated the Balti- 
more Colts by providing loyal fans a forum to 
protest the requirement that they buy three tickets 
to meaningless exhibition games in order to qual- 
ify for tickets to regular-season football games. 
(The result: though they were pro football’s 
champions, the Colts had the league’s lowest at- 
tendance for their exhibition games in 1971.) 
“Sure I’ve been intimidated for taking a stand 
against this unethical practice,” Steadman ad- 
mits, “But it would be against every principle a 
reporter is taught if he let his readers be exploited 
by the usual pol-parrot talk on tickets for prac- 
tice games.” A few other sports editors have begun 
to show more caution about tickets. The New 
York Times sports department, for example, not 
only mentions sometimes whether available tickets 
are on an arena’s second or third level; it also 
has published an in-depth article on how scalpers 
control quantities of tickets to popular games. 

Sportswriters can be ingratiated in various ways. 
So far, no paper has been found which refuses to 
allow its staff sportswriters to be selected by 
professional leagues to write either an “author- 
ized” history of their sport or contribute chapters 
to the coffeetable books that they produce, and 
only San Francisco, Oakland, and Milwaukee are 
known to have papers which prohibit service as 
official scorers (for a fee of $35 a game) in major- 
league baseball—which plays a minimum of 1,944 
games a season. Some colleges and professional 
teams also pay loyal reporters what is called the 
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“fast fifty” (but sometimes is $100) to superficially 
revise a story into a one-page feature for their 
programs. Professional teams hire sportswriters 
who cover their games to write or edit their an- 
nual yearbooks. Some men who promote college 
basketball doubleheaders pay $25 to a reporter to 
act as “official scorer” even though the opposing 
teams have their own scorers. 

For many sportswriters, columnists, and sports 
editors, there are regular allotments of tickets; 
and, for some, periodic checks from a team, race- 
track, or college athletic department for being a 
“consultant.” During the Christmas season, it is 
common for promoters to affirm their appreciation 
by sending faithful reporters, columnists, and 
sports editors the usual radios or electric razors, 
hams or liquor, $100 or $250 gift certificates. Some 
such gifts are returned or refused by sportswriters, 
but others express concern over their lack of status 
when left off a Christmas list. 

With so many reporters wanting to accommo- 
date friendly owners, teams have been protected 
from negative news for so long that even slight 
criticism brings violent reactions. Sportswriters 
who irritate club officials have been harassed in 
such petty ways as being excluded from an owner's 
weekly cocktail party or told that they cannot 
leave their typewriters in the pressroom along 
with those of other reporters. Or a publicity man 
may make only a feeble attempt to call an unco- 
operative sports reporter for a press conference. 
Retaliation comes fastest from teams which have 
enjoyed virtual immunity from local criticism. 
Aware of Chicago Bears owner George Halas’ in- 
fluence with certain journalists, sports copy edi- 
tors for one Chicago newspaper used to jest after 
taking phone calls that Halas had just requested 
that a headline over a story be increased to four 
columns in the next edition. 

As bland as many sports pages seem, however, 
they scarcely approach the partiality that is gen- 
erally called “play by play” sportscasting in radio 
and TV. Since removing its ban on radio broad- 
casts in 1939, major league baseball has increas- 
ingly controlled broadcasts and telecasts of its 
games, to the point that it now has a prerogative 
comparable to the Democrats and Republicans 
being able to hire all announcers for their national 
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conventions and ensuing election campaigns. With 
no apologies, baseball clubs (and subsequently 
football, basketball, and hockey teams) either 
hire or maintain absolute approval over hiring of 
the men who describe their games on a local or 
regional basis. Such broadcasts aren’t being per- 
mitted as a public service; beer, automobile, gaso- 
line, and other commercials during the broad- 
casts bring each of the twenty-four major league 
baseball teams an average of $1 million a season. 

Leaving little margin for the sportscaster to 
err, an executive of every club monitors telecasts 
and, in most instances, furnishes explicit instruc- 
tions that go so far as to forbid cameramen from 


“Ingratiating 
sportswriters in 
obvious ways...” 


following foul balls into empty parts of a stadium 
and thereby reveal sparse attendance. In his regu- 
lar briefing the next day, an announcer frequently 
receives orders from the public relations director 
on how he can improve the team’s image. 

Except for injuries (which foster a theme of 
tough luck), even negative news that may creep 
into a sports page is scarcely, if ever, mentioned. 
Cameras which are quickly aimed at the heroic 
reception for someone hitting a home run are 
automatically pointed away from fights in the 
stadium, a player’s tantrums, or a manager show- 
ing disgust when a player has obviously loafed. 
Even when the sound of the crowd indicates that 
an incident is being censored from a telecast, most 
clubs righteously refuse to show it. 

Accounts of the home team’s performance are 
so unabashedly favorable that, in many cities, it 
seems possible to offend a sports announcer by 
accusing him of being objective. Jack Brickhouse, 
a big, friendly man who has announced sports 
events on Chicago’s WGN for twenty-three years, 
typically punctuates his TV descriptions of Chi- 
cago Cubs games with “Atta boy Ernie!” or, 
when a Cub hits a home run, an exuberant “Hey! 





Hey!” When fans stop him along Chicago’s Michi- 
gan Avenue to ask “How are we [the Cubs] gonna 
do?”’, the “we” can be taken literally: Brickhouse 
is a member of the Cubs’ board of directors. 
Meanwhile, across town, the Chicago White Sox 
management, reasoning that the solution to their 
declining attendance not only rested upon a hus- 
tling new manager for the 1971 season but also a 
hustling new announcer, hired as their radio an- 
nouncer Harry Caray. A knowledgeable veteran 
from St. Louis, Caray promised to “talk a million 
people into the park by painting an exciting pic- 
ture—a feeling among people that they’re in the 
park.’’ Caray had a personal reason to feel ex- 
cited as the White Sox’s attendance doubled dur- 
ing the first season that he broadcast their games: 
“I got a base salary from the White Sox,” he told 
CJR, “but on top of this, I got a $10,000 bonus 
from them for every 100,000 in attendance over 
600,000. We drew 841,000 people so I got two 
bonuses [$20,000] and just missed a third.” 
Caray's style, while by no means critical, does 
differ somewhat from others in that he will admit 
that a White Sox has struck out four times in a 
game. “I don’t have any designed criticism, and I 
want the White Sox to win,” he says. “But you 
can’t talk so favorably about everything all the 
time that you sound intimidated by the owner. If 
the fans don’t believe what you say about the ac- 
tion, they won’t believe your commercials—then 
you can’t sell sponsors. It’s unfortunate that some 
men go way too far in protecting their teams.” 
At the network level, media participation in 
sports events being “reported” can be even more 
blatant. During professional football games, for in- 
stance, broadcasters have sideline stage managers 
to stop games at various points in order to present 
a minimum of sixteen commercials during each 
game. In pro football’s Super Bowl, a referee was 
told that a commercial was being telecast when 
the Green Bay Packers kicked off to the Kansas 
City Chiefs and that, consequently, the Packers 
would have to repeat the kickoff. They did. Di- 
rectors have also asked, through the sideline man- 
agers, a football player to grimace to show that he 
is in pain or, as an NBC director recommended, to 
“have a doctor lift [a player’s] left shoulder so that 
his face will show. Does he need some oxygen?” 


Militant former football players such as Bernie 
Parrish claim that the National Football League 
can have any announcer removed from tele- 
casts of its games. While announcers vigorously 
deny this assertion, it seems obvious that they pro- 
vide no visible reason for a league commissioner 
—or most players—to even be piqued. In the 1971 
Super Bowl, for example, the Baltimore Colts and 
Dallas Cowboys made so many major errors 
(eleven) that the Sporting News, a weekly trade 
paper, was moved to call it “a comedy of errors” 
and Sports Illustrated to view it as the “Blunder 
Bowl” that was won “by default, not design.” 
NBC’s Curt Gowdy, however, his voice rising for 
emphasis during the play-by-play telecast, called 
it “one of the greatest games I’ve ever seen.” 

Such superlatives are used so often that it seems 
fans have been conditioned to expect them. When 
asked if anyone complained about sports an- 
nouncers, William Ray, chief of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s Complaints and Com- 
pliance Division, said: “We don’t get any 
complaints about this at all—that’s the catch. We 
act on specific complaints. But we don’t have the 
resources to monitor games. We don’t examine 
contracts and don’t know if professional football 
has a veto over who announces the Super Bowl. 
We do know, though, that the problem of sports 
announcers on club payrolls—or subject to the 
veto of clubs and being paid cheerleaders—has 
been going on for thirty years. Even back when 
Judge Landis was the baseball commissioner, he 
threw an announcer off a national World Series 
broadcast because he had criticized an umpire. 

“While the current situation generally doesn’t 
violate any rules, it does raise two questions: 1) 
Are the stations disclosing who’s paying certain 
people? 2) Are station licensees abdicating their 
responsibility to review and see that program ma- 
terial isn’t false or misleading? We know there 
are a lot of problems in sports broadcasting and 
have started a file on it. We plan to take it up 
with the Commission. But we've just been pre- 
occupied with issues like cable TV and the Fair- 
ness Doctrine.” 

If answerable to a station instead of a team, an- 
nouncers seem likely to offer a far greater ratio of 
negative news than otherwise. Perhaps the clearest 
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example is Sports Huddle, a weekly discussion 
program on station WBZ in Boston whose partici- 
pants visualize themselves as sports ombudsmen. 
They may be guilty of pranks such as calling the 
Two O'Clock Club in Baltimore to askk—on a not- 
unfounded assumption—whether some of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox are present. But they venture so often 
into such basic questions as why certain sports 
arenas continue to deteriorate while ticket prices 
continue to rise that, they say, clubowners have 
threatened to sue them. Weston Adams, presi- 
dent of the Boston Bruins, has publicly denounced 


“ “Are the stations 
disclosing who’s paying 
certain people’? .. .” 


the sportscasters because, he explains, ““They were 
becoming extremely personal and I don’t feel 
that has any place in anyone’s broadcasting.” 

The reason for the unusual brashness? The pro- 
gram is conducted on a parttime basis by three 
men (Ed Andelman, Mark Whitkin, and Jim Mc- 
Carthy) who have jobs outside of sports. Much 
as they profess to like sports, the three men have 
declined feelers about becoming fulltime sports 
announcers on the premise that, once they begin 
fraternizing with the team, they would no longer 
be genuine sports reporters. 

There are indications from some sportscasters 
that, even should they want to practice more jour- 
nalism and less salesmanship, the system inhibits 
it. Perhaps the most memorable example oc- 
curred during the last week of the 1966 baseball 
season when Red Barber, whose tempered criti- 
cism distinguished him from most baseball an- 
nouncers, was told by a New York Yankees execu- 
tive that he could not report that only 413 fans 
were sitting in a stadium that accommodates 
nearly 70,000. His pride wounded, Barber went 
on to comment that “whatever” the attendance is, 
“it is the smallest crowd in the history of Yankee 
Stadium.” Barber ventured the comment, he ex- 
plained in his recent book The Broadcasters, be- 
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cause he was convinced that New York’s morning 
papers would cover the game “with pictures of the 
yawning emptiness of Yankee Stadium.” It may 
be a coincidence, as the Yankees management con- 
tends, but four days later they told Barber that he 
would not broadcast any more Yankee games. 

Though neither the Yankees nor any other team 
can escape responsibility for such firings, controlled 
broadcasts reflect even more on the stations which 
tolerate them. When arranging terms of a broad- 
cast, it seems obvious, a station or network should 
consider whether the rating or income it will re- 
ceive is worth the price of its journalistic inde- 
pendence. As ABC Sports president Roone Ar- 
ledge, who advocates an all-network agreement on 
ground rules for purchase of sports events, re- 
cently told Melvin Durslag of TV Guide [Nov. 
27): 


Once a promoter gets paid, he should have noth- 
ing else to say about the selection of announcers, 
the tone of the telecast, or the comment offered by 
those on the air. The news departments of the 
three networks will not tolerate interference in 
their everyday coverage. If NASA were to tell 
them, for instance, that they would be accredited 
to cover a space shot only if they promised to say 
nothing critical, and if NASA had announcer ap- 
proval, the networks would scream “censorship.” 
Why must such practices be permitted in sports? 


In the print media, veteran journalists take 
some comfort in the fact that sports departments, 
for all their faults, are generally more objective 
today than ever before. During the Babe Ruth 
and Ty Cobb eras, baseball clubs openly paid 
travel expenses of most reporters who covered 
them, (But such reporting was frequently bal- 
anced by individualistic columnists who did not 
travel with a team.) James Roach, a veteran of 
forty-one years in sports departments—the last 
fourteen years as sports editor of the New York 
Times—believes the situation unquestionably has 
improved, and that more papers are attempting 
to enforce a new policy: 

“One—you assign intelligent men to cover teams 
in a square-shot way. Then you edit the copy—or 
gently chide the reporter—if he gives you the ob- 
vious hometown rah-rah. Two—we have a good 
rule at the Times about travel expenses. If an 
event is worth going to, it’s worth paying for. Of 





course, this eliminates the press junket that gives 
a sportswriter a holiday and the chance to write 
about a horse race that needs publicity. You have 
to pass up that hotel’s trip to Florida this winter 
to do a column about those big fish that are really 
biting. You don’t take the free ride to a winter re- 
sort to cover a new golf tournament that’s sup- 
posed to be loaded with celebrities. You stick to 
this rule even though the trips get more enticing 
each year. I just turned down an expense-paid 
trip to Tahiti to cover a waterskiing champion- 
ship.” 

Publisher, editor, and sportswriter associations, 
however, have been slow to involve themselves in 
such issues, even to promulgation of ethics codes 
specifically applying to the sports beat. Baseball 
and football writers associations concentrate on 
matters such as who should be permitted into a 
pressbox, or whether radio-TV reporters should 
be allowed into postgame interviews or have ac- 
cess to now-prohibited areas. And the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association has not been 
known to reprimand a university athletic de- 
partment for paying, in various ways, newspa- 
permen for perpetuating the favorable image that 
can assist in recruitment of star athletes. 

Where broad reforms have occurred they usu- 
ally have originated outside the sports depart- 
ment. When the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times consolidated their sports departments, for 
example, the merged department was placed un- 
der supervision of a new executive sports editor, 
Earl Cox, who had not covered many of the area’s 
popular sports teams. Then, in a departure from 
tradition, the papers’ sportswriters were pro- 


Which 
curbstone 
did you 


hibited from accepting the usual free whiskey or 
blocs of tickets. Moreover, reporters have seldom 
been allowed to cover one team so consistently 
that they feel like integral parts of it. 

“We quickly found that we got more realistic 
journalism and less pulling for the home team by 
rotating staff writers on different teams,” Cox 
says. ‘““Even then, you have to be prepared to ro- 
tate anytime a reporter walks around insisting 
that we’re really going to clobber ‘em tomorrow 
night.” 

The Sporting News’ C. C. Johnson Spink agrees 
that, wherever possible, periodic reassignment of 
reporters should be tried to foster objectivity. 
“A sports editor or the managing editor of a big 
daily paper should see that his sports reporters are 
as businesslike as a good cop on a beat,” he says. 
“You'll hear a reporter maintain that he can’t get 
personality material on players unless he is well 
acquainted with them. Good cops and good re- 
porters have a pretty fair record of getting infor- 
mation from people they’ve never met before. And 
the ball clubs need publicity; they’re not going to 
boycott the reporters for very long. Also, while I 
feel the majority of reporters are not on teams’ 
payrolls, I believe that the paper’s management 
should inquire into—and draw the line against— 
sportswriters who are paid by clubs for such jobs 
as editing or keeping statistics. Working for a 
team you cover is a conflict of interest.” 

Such changes clearly would help. Meantime, 
though, the general situation might best be typi- 
fied by sportscaster Bob Prince’s happy reports 
about the Pittsburgh Pirates: ‘““‘We had ’em all 
the way.” 


UN vote causes grave concern 


aa in Boston’s Chinatown 


—Boston Globe, Oct. 27. 


Hub Chinatown Largely Inditterent to U.N. Vote 


—Boston Herald Traveler, Oct. 27. 
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Notes on the art 


Let’s abolish 
TV political spots 


@ Recently, during a taxi ride to 
National Airport in Washington, 
D.C., I thought about all the elected 
officials in that city who had used 
TV in campaigns in ways that would 
never be tolerated for product ad- 
vertising. I thought of abuses and 
misuses which, were they for a prod- 
uct, would never get past a con- 
tinuity acceptance department. And 
I got angry. Not only because of the 
importance of the electoral process, 
but because I am tired of the ad- 
vertising business being blamed for 
these excesses. 

All of us in advertising agencies, 
and particularly people in broad- 
casting, can do something about it. 
We can learn from the mistakes of 
1970—and there is some evidence 
that mistakes have been made. A 
week after the November elections 
Foote, Cone & Belding interviewed 
more than 1,600 people through 
our Monthly Information Service 
and the Gallup Organization. We 
wanted to know if voters shared 
our concern with the way TV was 
used. We found three-quarters of 
the sample favoring restriction or 
control of political advertising on 
TV. Most were concerned about the 
inequity of TV time and funds 
among the candidates. Of those fa- 
voring restriction, 23 per cent felt 
that the content wasn’t truthful or 
honorable enough. 

How did we reach this sorry 
state? It all began in 1952. Gen. 
Eisenhower, with the help of Rob- 
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ert Montgomery and Rosser Reeves, 
did a series of spot announcements 
in which he answered questions 
asked by voters, usually ending 
with: “Let’s clean up the mess in 
Washington.” From there, for nine- 
teen years the political use of TV 
has for the most part gone downhill. 
There have been brilliant excep- 
tions: the Kennedy-Nixon debates, 
for example. But there has been 
little subsequent use of debates and 
longer-length expositions. In the 
1968 campaign, 70 per cent of the 
TV advertising was in “‘spots.” 

TV is getting a larger and larger 
proportion of the campaign media 
expenditure: $38 million in 1968. 
And TV time has gotten more 
and more expensive. As a result, 
the standard campaign today is a 
big reach/frequency spot effort of 
ten-, twenty-, thirty-, and sixty-sec- 
ond commercials: the most expen- 
sive form of communication this 
side of Telstar. If you can’t afford 
it, you don’t play. 

With that much cash going into 
media, needless to say a lot of peo- 
ple got their hands into the creative 
work. Professional image-builders 
began to emerge and take over the 
creation and production of the mes- 
sages. In the public mind, these 
people were lumped into the pejo- 
rative designation ‘Madison Ave- 
nue,” although many of them did 
not represent any recognized ad- 
vertising agency. They talked like 
the worst huckster stereotype, and 
the statements they made about 
their craft would get one forcibly 
ejected from any reputable advertis- 
ing agency: “Our job is to glamorize 
them and hide their weaknesses. 
. . . It’s much more important to 
know the man than to know his 
stand on an issue.... If I had 
only three weeks for a campaign, 
I'd pick a pretty boy. . . . He was 
a beautiful, beautiful body and we 
were selling sex. . . . Voting is an 
emotional response.” 

The people behind those state- 
ments are making some mistakes 
about product advertising. But their 


fundamental error, if not sin, is in 
equating the communications pro- 
gram of a candidate for public of- 
fice with the advertising of a con- 
sumer product. Most packaged goods 
are minor purchases. Most depend 
for their survival on establishing a 
predisposition to repurchase. The 
consumer’s most effective response 
to a disparity between advertising 
claim and reality is never to buy it 
again. When you “buy” a political 
candidate as a result of his adver- 
tising, you’re stuck with the “pur- 
chase” for four years—with results 
that can be far more devastating 
than not getting your teeth as white 
as you had hoped. 

If you draw the comparison with 
a big-ticket purchase, the analogy 
crumbles just as quickly. An appli- 
ance, an automobile, an insurance 
policy are not sold by advertising. 
They are sold by a dealer or an 
agent. Advertising can only estab- 
lish, in the mind of the prospect, an 
appropriateness between his need 
or lifestyle and the product, then 
direct him to the personal salesman 
and the actual product. 

Unfortunately, this essential sec- 
ond step is missing if you apply the 
same techniques to selling a candi 
date. And the candidate offers you 
neither a money-back guarantee nor 
any kind of service warranty. Fur- 
thermore, none of the safeguards 
imposed upon contemporary TV 
advertising apply to political spots. 
Even the libel laws are suspended. 
The National Association of Broad- 
casters and network continuity ac- 
ceptance departments wouldn't 
think of challenging the statements, 
claims, and promises made by a po- 
litical commercial. Indeed, I won- 
der if the Federal Trade Commission 
is going to insist on the same kind 
of documentation from candidates 
as it demands from automobile man- 
ufacturers in 1972. 

There have been commercials that 
didn’t mention, much less provide 
an opinion on, a single issue. They 
include: a John F. Kennedy montage 
of banners and stills with the theme 





song, It’s Up to You; a montage of 
Nixon shaking hands to the theme, 
Nixon’s the One; a Johnson spot 
showing an H-bomb explosion, over 
a voice quoting Senator Goldwa- 
ter that “this is merely another 
weapon”; a Humphrey spot con- 
sisting of rising laughter over a bill- 
board which reads AGNEW FOR VICE 
PRESIDENT. 

When communication like that 
can form an important part of a 
major political campaign, there is 
something very wrong. And since 
the advertising industry is being 
blamed for it, I think we ought to 
initiate some remedies. One possi- 
bility is for advertising agencies not 
to accept a political account. This 
is the simplest solution. It is our 
agency’s solution at the moment. 
But I am not sure it is the right 
solution. The talents that reside in 
an agency could, under the right 
conditions, be ideal for creating 
and placing meaningful messages 
for a candidate. 

The system adopted in England 
seems very reasonable to me. Under 
the Independent Television Act, 
political commercials are forbidden. 
However, during general elections 
the two network organizations— 
BBC and ITA—allocate a certain 
number of free broadcasts to each 
party, the number based generally 
on the membership of the party. In 
the 1970 elections, the Conservative 
and Labor parties each received five 
TV broadcasts of ten minutes dura- 
tion and seven radio broadcasts of 
either ten- or five-minute length. 
The Liberal party was given three 
TV and four radio broadcasts. 

After a year-long study headed by 
Newton Minow, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund recommended something 
similar for the U.S.—one of the 
few nations in the world, inciden- 
tally, that allows political candi- 
dates to purchase TV time. The 
Fund suggested that, during the last 
five weeks of a Presidential cam- 
paign, all TV and radio stations 
simultaneously carry six prime-time 
half-hour programs featuring the 


candidates and attempting to “‘il- 
luminate campaign issues and give 
the audience insight into the abil- 
ities and personal qualities of the 
candidates.” 

That sounds pretty reasonable. 
As an absolute minimum, we should 
have the restrictions on TV expend- 
itures put forth in the bill approved 
by the Senate on Aug. 5. This bill— 
which would also rescind the ridicu- 
lous equal-time proviso, at least for 
Presidential candidates—made so 
much sense to both parties that it 
passed with an 88-to-2 vote. But the 
House has turned it into a partisan 
political joke composed, as far as 
one can perceive through the pro- 
cedural pandemonium, of a multi- 
plicity of plans. 

Equally important is the kind of 
message to be used. Notice the word 
“message.” The idea and terminol- 
ogy of political TV “spots” should 
be dumped forever. Ten-second, 
thirty-second, even sixty-second 
lengths are inadequate and inappro- 
priate for presenting a candidate to 
the voter. These lengths defy a dis- 
cussion of issues and encourage the 
shallowest kind of imagery, the 
shoddiest kind of logic, and the 
most reprehensible mudslinging. 

I am in total agreement with 
Ward Quaal, of WGN Continental 
Broadcasting, who will not allow a 
political message of less than five 
minutes on his stations. If, in an 
uncharacteristic display of respon- 
sibility, the broadcasting industry 
would follow Quaal’s example and 
set a five-minute minimum on polit- 
ical messages, many of the abuses 
would automatically be eliminated. 
I don’t think political image-build- 
ers would risk the ennui inher- 
ent in five minutes of groovy music 
and up-shots of a grinning candi- 
date. I don’t think they could suc- 
cessfully refrain from giving us a 
glimpse of their man for five min- 
utes or manage to elude every issue. 
And I am at least hopeful that they 
would see the peril in a full five- 
minute implication that the other 
man is a fascist freak. 


But just in case, I suggest a few 
guidelines that would not unduly 
restrict the creative construction of 
the message. These guidelines would 
be a code for political broadcast 
messages that the candidate himself 
would assent to in writing before 
he or his supporters would be sold 
time on any station: 


1) The message should be de- 
signed to help the voter know and 
understand the candidate, his char- 
acter, and his ability to communi- 
cate. 

2) The message should establish 
what the issues are which the candi- 
date feels are important. 

3) The message should clearly 
state where the candidate stands on 
these issues. 


It is very simple—so simple that 
I am sure many of the professional 
image-builders would smile at the 
naiveté of this kind of proposal. 
They would probably point out 
that longer lengths would blow 
their reach and frequency and ren- 
der their TV campaigns ineffective. 
However, a study by the School of 
Journalism and Mass Communica- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin 
refutes that view. The study, on 
political broadcast advertising, was 
done among 512 voters in Wiscon- 
sin and Colorado after the 1970 
campaigns. The introduction states: 


The results of this study sug- 
gest that a moderate number of 
high-quality, substantively in- 
formative advertisements may be 
more effective than a saturation 
presentation of superficial image- 
oriented spots. ... Thus, the 
most effective advertising strat- 
egy would be one that allocates 
campaign funds away from a 
high frequency of exposure into 
a more modest number of ads 
containing substantive informa- 
tional content that is presented 
in an interesting and entertain- 
ing manner by skilled producers. 


I am urging the broadcast indus- 
try to set a minimum length of five 
minutes on all political messages, 
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and to insist that the content con- 
cern itself with the candidate, his 
view of the issues, and his pro- 
posed solutions. And I am urging 
all of us in the advertising business 
not to be beguiled into making 
commercials that confuse a candi- 
date and an office with a deodorant 
and an armpit. 


JOHN E. O’TOOLE 


John E. O'Toole is president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding Communica- 
tions, Inc. His article is adapted from 
a speech to the San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club. 


On firing 
a religion editor 


@ The story consisted mostly of a 
list of priests’ names. Mrs. Janice 
Law, religion reporter of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle and 1970 winner of 
a top award of the Religion News- 
writers Association, prefaced the list 
with a few paragraphs explaining 
that twenty-four of the 200 priests 
from the Houston-Galveston dio- 
cese had left the Roman Catholic 
church in recent years, and most 
of them were now married, living 
in the area. A few days later, re- 
cently appointed city editor Zarko 
Franks directed Mrs. Law to correct 
what a local Catholic official re- 
ferred to as “two glaring inaccu- 
racies.” A dispute developed be- 
tween Mrs. Law and Franks, ending 
with Mrs. Law’s ouster. 

The deus ex machina of this un- 
happy incident was the chancellor 
of the diocese, Msgr. Bernard J. 
Ganter, During Mrs. Law’s two-and- 
one-half-year tenure, she often had 
clashed with Msgr. Ganter over 
stories he considered unfavorable to 
the Church. In this case he is on 
record as requesting only that “two 
glaring inaccuracies” be corrected; 
he wound up with Mrs. Law’s scalp. 

It is not unusual for religionists 
to complain about errors real and 
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fancied. Religion is a passionate 
matter to the thousands who read 
the church pages and the hundreds 
who become subjects of its stories. 
They can separate Church from 
State, but they cannot separate 
press freedom from religious pros- 
elyting. Most editorial officials 
work hard to resist pressures from 
church elders, ministers, and phi- 
lanthropists. Sometimes they yield; 
when they do, there often is a sus- 
picion that they have yielded to re- 
ligionists. 

The firing of Mrs. Law seemed, 
on the surface, to have been one of 
those occasions. Indeed, Mrs. Law 
asked the Religion Newswriters As- 
sociation to help combat religionist 
pressures everywhere by making a 
test case of her firing. And that 
raised the categorical question: Was 
the Chronicle pressured into firing 
its religion reporter? 

Proponents and opponents of 
Mrs. Law’s case alike agree that she 
is an aggressive reporter with ample 
initiative. Now in her late twenties, 
she believes, as she wrote RNA 
president Hiley Ward of the De- 
troit Free Press, in telling the real 
story of the ferment and _ social 
change in the churches, and not in 
“press release” church pages. Mrs. 
Law listed for RNA eighteen occa- 
sions when enterprise stories drew 
complaints from Catholic officials, 
including Msgr. Ganter. 

The final clash between Msgr. 
Ganter and Mrs. Law began when 
she, or Franks or managing editor 
Don Pickels—each claims the idea 
—decided to get a list of priests 
who have left the priesthood and to 
print it in the Church Chronicle 
[the paper’s religion pages]. Concur- 
rently, Pickels suggested to Franks 
that he invite Msgr. Ganter to lunch 
and try to mend relations. Franks 
mentioned to Msgr. Ganter the up- 
coming story and, at the same lunch- 
eon, invited him to make known 
any discrepancies in stories about 
the Church. 

The story ran in the Church 
Chronicle on Sept. 24. The list it- 


self, apparently, did not invite the 
diocesan chancellor’s wrath. But 
these sentences did: 


During the past five years, at 
least twenty-four Roman Catho- 
lic priests have left the priest- 
hood in the Galveston-Houston 
diocese. There are about 200 
priests in the diocese... . 
Many are still in the Houston 
area, although church law stipu- 
lates that a priest leaving must 
move at least 200 miles from his 
last assignment as a priest... . 


In a letter dated Sept. 27, Msgr. 
Ganter told Franks: 


| would like to point out two 
glaring inaccuracies. . . . there 
are 384 priests in the Diocese 
of Galveston-Houston. . . . If 
twenty-four priests left out of a 
total of 200, we are speaking of 
better than 10 per cent. The 
fact of the matter is that we 
have almost 400 priests. . . . 

Nowhere does “church law” 
stipulate “that a priest leaving 
must move at least 200 miles 
from his last assignment as a 
priest. ... 


On Sept. 29, says Mrs. Law, 
Franks told her to “lay off” antag- 
onizing the Catholics and to help 
“heal the breach”; to which she re- 
plied she couldn’t treat the Catho- 
lics any differently from others. 

On Monday, Oct. 5, Franks gave 
Mrs. Law the first page of Msgr. 
Ganter’s letter and asked her to 
write a correction for Friday's 
Church Chronicle. At 11 a.m. on 
Tuesday, Franks demanded in a 
note that the correction be on his 
desk by 2 p.m. Mrs. Law said she 
hadn’t finished checking the infor- 
mation. They had words; he fired 
her. She appealed to managing edi- 
tor Pickels. Pickels rescinded the 
order on condition she write the 
correction by Wednesday—which, 
Mrs. Law said, she intended to do. 

When Wednesday came without 
receipt of the promised correction, 
Franks wrote his own correction 
and fired her again, telling Pickels 
it was either her or him. Pickels 
backed his city editor. Memos from 





Mrs. Law to Franks chiding him 
about such matters as his knowledge 
of church law and the city desk’s 
inability to locate him at times 
were, said Pickels, “impertinent, 
bitchy . . . insubordination of the 
worst sort.” 

Mrs. Law later conceded ‘the 
complaints [in Msgr. Ganter’s let- 
ter] were partially valid.” In her 
correction, Mrs. Law wrote: 


In a Chronicle story of Sept. 
24 on local ex-priests, the 
Chronicle erred in not distin- 
guishing between religious and 
diocesan priests, both of whom 
serve in the area of the Galves- 
ton-Houston Roman Catholic 
Diocese. 

Of the twenty-four priests 
listed by the Chronicle... 
four were of the about 221 re- 
ligious priests, and the rest from 
about 174 diocesan priests. ... 


However, on Oct, 8—after Franks’ 
version of the correction was in 
print—she found support for her 
version of the 200-mile rule, in an ex- 
cerpt from a syndicated story out of 


Vatican City dated March 16, 1971. 
The excerpt included these passages: 


Local bishops were told, how- 
ever, to use their own judgment 
in making exceptions, unless 
leaving a man on the job would 
cause scandal... . 

The letter said that, while a 
priest must move at least 200 
miles from the place where he 
lived and worked as a priest if 
he wants to be laicized, that 
condition can be dispensed with 
by the local bishop if no scan- 
dal is expected to result. 


Even before she was fired, Mrs. 
Law asked an RNA investigation 
of Chronicle relations with Msgr. 
Ganter. “The conditions you de- 
scribe are incredible,” president 
Ward of the Religion Newswriters 
Association wrote her on Oct. 5. 
“I would be happy to initiate our 
investigation procedure. . . .” 

Ward named two local ministers 
and a Dallas religion reporter to 
investigate, and both the Chronicle 
and Mrs. Law provided informa- 


tion. Among other things, Mrs. Law 
asked the three to consider possible 
implications of Franks’ being Ro- 
man Catholic, twice divorced, and 
thus conceivably seeking, through 
cultivating Msgr. Ganter, to get in 
good with the church that, in effect, 
had excommunciated him. Both 
men grew up in Galveston, Mrs. 
Law also noted. Franks, however, 
pointed out in a letter to a local 
professor: “The last time I was in- 
side a Catholic church was about 
two years ago to report on the New 
Mass, a story I did for the religious 
page. Prior to that, I’m ashamed to 
say, my church attendance for twenty 
years has been nil. That should tell 
you something about my deep ties 
with Mother Church.” Mrs, Law 
later conceded that geographic back- 
ground might be the only things 
the two men had in common. 

What role, then, did outside pres- 
sure play in Mrs, Law’s ouster? 

“My _ interpretation of these 
events,” Mrs. Law wrote. in a letter 
of Oct. 14, “is that the issue of the 
correction is a smokescreen, de- 
signed to obfuscate the fact .that I 
refused to obey the order from Mr. 
Franks to ‘lay off’ the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” But Pickels has a dif- 
ferent interpretation. “If pressure 
caused Jan to be fired in October, 
1971,” he wrote Ward, “pressure 
would have had her fired in early 
1969 or any time throughout her 
employment as religion news editor.” 

Where direct pressure might have 
failed, indirect pressure might have 
worked. It may account for the emo- 
tionalism that overcame Franks and 
Mrs, Law—a veteran reporter newly 
turned city editor, sensitive to chal- 
lenges of an authority he wasn’t yet 
familiar with; and a woman who 
would not accept that the former 
reporter was no longer an equal. 
Could Msgr. Ganter have played on 
these chords and gotten a fortissimo 
response? 

Some observations of the minister- 
investigators were exceedingly re- 
vealing. For instance, the Rev. Rob- 
ert Ball, a Presbyterian minister 


who had been recommended for the 
committee by Mrs. Law, agreed with 
her that “this whole business about 
the issue of corrections and the la- 
icized priest having to live 200 miles 
away is not important,” but it both- 
ered him that “she hgs an aggressive 
personality and is difficult to get 
along with.” Perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, he then voiced a typical re- 
ligionist viewpoint: 

“The issue is much larger and lies 
within the scope of the newspa- 
per’s authority. I have spoken with 
Janice and I know she ‘has no com- 
mitment to religion. . . . I told her 
it is beyond me how anyone can 
write the religion page and not be 
committed to something. . . .” Later 
during a meeting with Pickels, 
Ball noted, “I understand the Chan- 
cellor’s [Ganter’s] position. He is 
under a lot of pressure. He is get- 
ting it from both sides. I feel the 
same way.” And, Dr. Ball asserted, 
“Religionists can’t live with her. 
We'll have to get someone the re- 
ligionists can live with.” 

Mrs. Law was allowed to resign. 
Pickels wrote for her an unusually 
laudatory recommendation. On 
Nov. 19, the three investigators, 
while agreeing that “pressures [from 
religious groups] do exist,” con- 
cluded that “neither Mrs. Law nor 
the Chronicle appear to have been 
intimidated” by them, and “the real 
issue . . . was a personality clash.” 
And several members of the RNA, 
after hearing of the prominence 
given discussions of Mrs. Law’s re- 
ligious beliefs, were questioning the 
wisdom of selecting ministers from 
Mrs. Law’s beat to sit in judgment 
on her case. 

Is it possible that the test case 
flunked the test? 


LOUIS ALEXANDER 


Louis Alexander, a former staff 
member of the Houston Chronicle 
who reported on religion and other 
beats, teaches journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Houston and reports for the 
Wall Street Journal, the National Ob- 
server, and other publications. 
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The ‘Globe’: Boston’s 
lively centenarian 


JAMES BOYLAN 


NEWSPAPER STORY: ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE 
BOSTON GLOBE. By Louis M. Lyons. The Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press. $9.95. 


O Boston’s hard-earned reputation as the hub 
of newspaper mediocrity has begun to evaporate 
in recent years, thanks in great part to the new- 
found vitality of the Globe. Emerging from years 
of Bostonian passivity, the Globe in the 1960s be- 
gan to seize hold of such national issues as the 
Vietnam War and the environment and, more- 
over, to start digging out intricate corruption 
close to home. The appearance of an account of 
the paper’s past—particularly one that treats the 
renaissance of the 1960s in detail—is timely and 
welcome. It is all the more so when it bears the 
name of Louis M. Lyons, longtime shepherd of 
Harvard’s Nieman Fellows. 

Lyons’ history is in the gentle tradition of Meyer 
Berger’s centennial commemoration of the New 
York Times, published twenty years ago. Like 
Berger, Lyons worked many years (1919-1946) on 
the paper he chronicles; he writes with warmth, 
even love, of the Globe's staff, the hundreds who 
have passed through its offices since 1871. Again 
in Berger’s vein, he concentrates on the stories be- 
hind the Globe’s news, giving the business side 
its due but not much more. 

He is more at home spinning the yarns of fires 
and shipwrecks, murders and elections, that must 
have constituted a largely oral tradition until he 
wrote it down. Frequently he sets aside brief in- 
dividual chapters for a particular tale—for exam- 
ple, the long count in the 1916 election (in which 
the Globe was beautifully right) and the Lizzie 
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Borden case (in which it was miserably wrong, 
having been duped into running a fabricated “ex- 
clusive”). The writer is himself an actor in his 
own history, usually referring to himself modestly 
as “Lyons,” and taking the center of the stage 
only for his 1940 interview with Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, which cost Kennedy his ambassadorship. 

Lyons writes with respect of the unifying force 
that carried the Globe through a century—the 
guidance of three, now going on four, generations 
of the Taylor family, starting with the young Col. 
Charles H. Taylor, who was called in to rescue 
the floundering two-year-old newspaper in 1873. 
At its best, notably in the decade before 1900, 
Taylor management drove the Globe to editorial 
innovation and business success. In its less in- 
spired periods, the family at least preserved the 
paper from incurable dry rot. Lyons dates the 
recent breakthrough, which he compares to a 
similar leap forward at the Los Angeles Times, 
from the ascendancy of the current generation— 
Davis Taylor, publisher, and John I. Taylor, pres- 
ident. He notes also the influence of the Win- 
ships—the father, Laurence L., who was the dom- 
inant editorial force for decades and the son, 
Thomas, who became the top editor in the 1960s. 

While he is almost uniformly enthusiastic about 
recent changes at the Globe, Lyons does not spare 
past failures. He notes the paper’s insensitivity 
to corruption before the turn of the century. He 
condemns its failure to take any editorial position 
on the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Although he finds its 
neutrality on the subject of Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy preferable to the Herald’s outright sup- 
port, he again convicts the Globe of a sin of 
omission. 

This history is written, of course, as much for 
the Globe as for the sake of history. Sandwiched 
in the middle is a half-explanation of how the 
book came to be: a centennial history had been 
planned by the Globe; Lyons had offered some 
memoir material and other suggestions; and ulti- 
mately the job had been dropped in his lap. Thus 
he had the cooperation of the paper, easy access 
to its back files, and the help of a scattering of un- 
published recollections. 

These resources prove more than adequate for 
this type of history—that is, a friendly, mildly 





critical account that the newspaper can regard 
overall as a kind of tribute. Still, it is clear that 
Lyons must not have been offered the full record 
—nothing comparable to the confidential ar- 
chives that underlie the best company history in 
journalism to date, Robert T. Elson’s Time Inc. 
There is no indication here of any Taylor family 
papers, or company policy records, or even news 
policy communications, Maybe the Globe, like 
many other newspapers, has junked its potential 
archives. If not, it should have made them avail- 
able. For lack of such records, there remain mys- 
teries: What is the full story of the Globe’s rela- 
tionship with the Jordan Marsh store, whose 
owner was the Globe’s majority stockholder in 
the early years? Why was the paper silent about 
Sacco and Vanzetti—publisher’s ukase, editors’ 
decision? 


Despite such gaps, Lyons has succeeded admi- 
rably in recapturing the rhythm of life as a news 
organization advances through the years. This is 
no mean feat when, to outward appearances, the 
Globe was often showing little life of any kind. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM: THE UNDERGROUND PRESS, 
THE ARTISTS OF NONFICTION, AND CHANGES IN THE 
ESTABLISHED MEDIA. By Michael L. Johnson. University 
Press of Kansas. $6.95; paperbound, $2.95. 


O The New Journalism is whatever is not the 
Old Journalism, except that some Old Journalists 
were New Journalists. Or such seems to be the 
solution to the problem of definition that Mi- 
chael L, Johnson, a professor of English at Kansas, 
encounters in his brief survey. He writes: “I have 
regarded virtually any observably significant 
change in journalism during the last decade as 
having potential bearing on the development of 
a new set of journalistic attitudes, practices, and 
styles, and I have tried to select material which 
clearly shows the most relevant and dramatic of 
those changes.” 

He might have found a shortcut by simply de- 
fining the New Journalism as the journalism that 
he happens to like, for his assessments are almost 
uniformly favorable, even gushing. He works his 
way, wonderingly, along a path overgrown with 


heterogeneity—the underground press (political, 
musical, pastoral), the liberated student press, 
Truman Capote, Tom Wolfe, Norman Mailer, 
John Hersey, Susan Sontag, James Ridgeway. 
These and many more, whether they rake muck, 
compose “nonfiction novels,” or share kicks with 
the Hell’s Angels, are collectively thrown into a 
bag that could be labeled The Greening of Amer- 
ican Journalism. 

Johnson seems to let his enthusiasm for these 
deserving artists stand in place of extended dis- 
cussion of more general questions: How great is 
the impact of recent innovations on conventional 
media news practices? Can the kinds of New 
Journalism described here bear any of the weight 
of tasks thus far unwillingly shouldered by the 
“straights’—in particular, details of operation of 
social, political, and economic power beyond the 
level of street confrontations? Is New Journalism 
inevitably, as Johnson seems to suggest, the jour- 
nalism of directness, honesty, and insight, or can 
it also be vulnerable to self-deception and reluc- 
tance to accept inconvenient thoughts? 

Possibly Johnson has preferred to offer his an- 
swers by indirection. But the suspicion here is 
that he has not yet faced them squarely. 


NEWS PICTURES FIT TO PRINT . . . OR ARE THEY? By 
Curtis D. MacDougall. Journalistic Services, Inc. (Box 761, 
Stillwater, Okla). $5. 


O Like earlier collections of newspictures, this 
textbook exercises a lurid fascination. It shows in 
detail many long-forgotten incidents of man’s 
cruelty to man—lynching, assassination, murder, 
mayhem, and—on the part of news photographers 
—invasion of privacy. Dr. MacDougall, a journal- 
ism professor emeritus at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, attempts to point to the general principle of 
public interest—or lack of it—involved in the 
publication of distasteful photos. The mere gath- 
ering of such a collection was obviously a con- 
siderable effort. If the accompanying text is some- 
times offhand, Dr. MacDougall can be excused. 


j.B. 
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Unfinished business 


Houston dissents 


TO THE REVIEW: 


As KUHT-TV basks in a 49 per 
cent gain in viewership, receives in- 
creasingly strong support from what 
may be one of the best-constituted 
citizen advisory groups anywhere, 
continues to gain deserved local, re- 
gional, and even national acclaim 
for its innovative approaches to lo- 
cal programming, and makes the 
fullest use of network offerings (in- 
cluding five full hours of children’s 
programs on Saturday mornings and 
extremely popular late-evening re- 
runs of the best from CPB/NET, I 
do not know whether to be amused 
or outraged by your pundit Julius 
Duscha’s observation about ETV 
programming in Houston [‘‘Public 
TV: Why Still a Stepchild?” No- 
vember / December]. 

That is, that Houston has a 
“weak” ETV outlet which “offer[s] 
little in local programming and 
often not much in national pro- 
grams.” I enclose samples of reviews, 
news articles, etc., which we believe 
refute the above. 


PATRICK J. NICHOLSON 

Vice President, University 
Development; 

Director, Radio-Television- 
Film Center 

University of Houston 


Food pages reconsidered 


TO THE REVIEW: 


It is my opinion that CJR cannot 
be praised highly enough for what 
it has done and continues to do. 
You certainly have lived up bril- 
liantly to the credo carried on the 
inside front cover of each issue. 

An outstanding example of what 
I am talking about is Richard Karp’s 
“Newspaper Food Pages: Credibil- 
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ity for Sale” [November/ December]. 
I feel a newspaper's integrity is its 
most important asset. What most 
newspapers do on their food pages 
is to peddle just a little of their 
integrity. 


ROBERT A. JURAN 

Director, Newspaper Editorial 
Workshop Services 

San Diego 


TO THE REVIEW: 


As a former metropolitan daily 
women’s editor (in pre-male chau- 
vinist pig days) who struggled to 
cure diseases of the food page and 
related maladies, I was particularly 
taken by Richard Karp’s percep- 
tive piece on this generally neg- 
lected subject. 

Perhaps the same top management 
people who piously forbid the ac- 
ceptance by cityside reporters of so 
much as a cigar from a politician 
will one day turn their attention to 
such things as salad oil safaris. In 
the absence of such pressure, the 
payola peddlers can only continue 
to score. 


PAUL GAPP 

Coordinator, Urban Journalism 
Fellowship Program 

University of Chicago 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Few, if any, food editors are own- 
ers, publishers, or executive editors 
of the newspapers for which they 
work. One or all of that trio estab- 
lishes the policy of the newspaper 
concerning the food section, the 
size of the food staff, and the ex- 
penditures for salaries, research, 
kitchens, travel, etc. 

Only a relative handful of the 
nation’s newspapers have a food 
editor who does no other work for 
that paper, or who has a staff or a 
test kitchen. The work load alone 
may account for Karp’s statement 
that food editors expressed an “ex- 
treme distaste” for covering food 
controversies. In addition, most of 
such controversies are exposed in 
hearings in Washington, D.C. May 


I remind him also that not every- 
one believes that the complaints of 
Robert Choate, Ralph Nader, and 
their ilk are always gospel, and that 
the Department of Agriculture has 
withdrawn a number of its “scare 
accusations’? 

“Dozens” of food editors each 
year do not become winners of con- 
tests, and Karp is treading on shaky 
ground when he terms such contests 
“fake.” (He offers no proof.) 

Something seldom mentioned is 
that newspapers pay all expenses of 
their food editors to the Newspaper 
Food Editors Conference. Also, that 
many firms are not included on the 
program because the distribution of 
their products is not nationwide, 
while attendance represents papers 
from throughout this country and 
Canada. The important role of the 
conference is that of providing in- 
formation. Any food editor with 
sense can eliminate the chaff. Few 
would sell their souls for a free 
small skillet or a sample of low- 
calorie pancake syrup. 

For eighteen years, I have been 
food editor for this group of daily 
newspapers, and I have made a 
number of carefully chosen trips. 
Never have I made what to my 
opinion was a “junket,” and on 
most of the trips I worked as hard 
as I ever have in my life, and the 
news results for the food section 
were rewarding. Some of these com- 
pany hosts did little or no advertis- 
ing, and that is still true. 

Methinks Karp spread an awful 
lot of tar on a very small broom. 


ANN CHESTER 

Food Editor, Westchester 
Rockland Newspapers, Inc. 

White Plains, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I was surprised to be quoted in 
Richard Karp’s article, since I have 
never met nor talked with Mr. Karp. 
Then I recognized comments I had 
made to Robert B. Choate several 
months ago—but now garbled al- 
most beyond recognition. 

The editor who told me appli- 
ance manufacturers (not exclusively 
Frigidaire) equipped her kitchen 





was from Good Housekeeping. 1 
have never worried about a supply 
of aluminum foil, since I buy it in 
the market. The retiring employee's 
remark prompted us to warn other 
food writers of the poor judgment 
of accepting foil or anything from 
manufacturers. The policy has stood 
strong and clear during my associa- 
tion of eleven years with the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Only a food editor knows how 
seriously a reform in food news cov- 
erage is needed. I hope publishers 
read into the article a need to ac- 
cord food editors more aid and dig- 
nity, rather than simply an attack 
on food editors. 


JEANNE VOLTZ 
Food Editor 
Los Angeles Times 


Dissent from Miami 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Now that you have done such a 
good job of painting former Miami 
Herald reporter John K. de Groot 
as a crusader-martyr for the cause of 
journalistic balance [“How Not to 
Edit a Special Section,’”” November/ 
December], I am wondering why he 
did not join me in raising blue hell 
when my lead story for the special 
Cuban refugee section was edited 
in such a way that it was excessively 
“positive.” He, like everyone else in 
the newsroom, knew what had hap- 
pened. 

Running the “negative” informa- 
tion, in expanded form, on the 
Op-Ed page to counter the lopsid- 
edly “positive” story in the special 
section may not have been the best 
solution, but it was a sincere at- 
tempt on the part of my editors to 
bring balance to the subject. Not 
until then did de Groot take his 
“grievances” against the Herald to 
a hostile church paper for publica- 
tion under a phony byline. Never 
once did he make any complaints 
within the Herald. 

I can attest to the fact that Her- 
ald editors do not fire reporters for 
criticizing them or for disagreeing 


with them, no matter how aggres- 
sively. If they did, I wouldn’t have 
lasted six months here. 


JUANITA GREENE 
Miami Herald 


Minnesota’s council 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I have followed closely the emer- 
gence of the Minnesota Press Coun- 
cil, and throughout this time I have 
been troubled with this nagging ob- 
servation: If we are as bad at cover- 
ing the rest of the world as we are 
at covering ourselves, Lord help us. 

Alfred Balk [in ‘‘Minnesota 
Launches a Press Council,” Novem- 
ber/December] sought only to pre- 
sent a positive, “good news” view 
of the Council. Actually, the Coun- 
cil is flawed in several serious ways. 
Its membership, both press and 
public, is unbalanced and unreal- 
istic. Its scope is extremely narrow 
and fails to recognize the impact 
and importance of the electronic 
media. And, perhaps most impor- 
tant, those who formed the Council 
chose to do so behind closed doors. 
As a result, critics of the Council 
abound. 

In the end, Balk winds up with 
little more than an _ overwritten 
press release, and CJR winds up 
with a serious credibility problem 
among Minnesota newsmen. 


ROBERT P. SYLVESTER 
News Editor 

Catholic Bulletin 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Baltimore’s Sunpapers 


TO THE REVIEW: 


You may be interested in know- 
ing that a local TV station ran a 
critique on the Baltimore Sun which 
touched on some of the points raised 
by Paul Wilkes in his perceptive ar- 
ticle [“Baltimore’s Sunpapers: Where 


Has Greatness Gone?” July/August]. 

One item in his article was not 
quite accurate, Last Christmas I 
wrote a short piece, on assignment, 
about a white and black group pick- 
eting the Hecht Company, a down- 
town department store, The group 
was composed of tenants of an 
apartment complex owned in part 
by Samuel M. Hecht, a director of 
the store’s parent company. They 
charged that services at the build- 
ings had decreased as the complex 
became increasingly tenanted by 
blacks. That story was buried on 
an inside page. 

I did a followup story a few 
weeks later about negotiations be- 
tween Mr. Hecht and the tenants. 
When the followup did not appear 
in the paper, I asked Frank Somer- 
ville, an assistant city editor, why. 
He said he did not know but that 
someone higher up seemed to have 
some questions about it. He did not 
reply, as Mr. Wilkes reported, that 
“it was not the time to be writing 
such things about this important 
advertiser.” 

I later asked city editor William 
F. Schmick III, who is the son of 
the publisher, why the story never 
ran. He said that the two sides were 
talking, and therefore there was no 
need for the story. I replied that 
the tenants were trying to create 
something new in Baltimore, a ten- 
ants union; such organizations had 
been formed in other cities, and I 
believed we should have a story 
which indicated a possible develop- 
ment in a city now almost half 
black. I argued that a paper should 
try to report social developments, 
even anticipate them, rather than 
simply come in after an explosion 
has occurred. Mr. Schmick said 
nothing. 

It was only a few weeks later that 
I first learned of a memo directing 
all editors to check stories about the 
Hecht Company with Mr. Hecht’s 
attorney. That memo was written 
shortly after my story about the 
picketing appeared. With the help 
of others on the paper, I concluded 
that Mr. Schmick’s real reason for 
not running the followup piece was 
because a big advertiser was not to 
be upset. 

JERRY STILKIND 
Baltimore Sun 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature in journalism 


“Notes from a Bargain Typewriter,” by Joseph 
Roddy (More), November, 1971. 


A former senior editor reviews Look’s demise, em- 


phasizing the role of publisher Thomas R. Shep- 
ard, Jr. 


“Just a Simple Country Boy,” by Charles G. Well- 
born, Jr., University of Florida Magazine, Volume 2, 
Number 3, 1971. 


A friendly profile of Horance Gibbs Davis, Jr., first 
journalism professor awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for editorial writing. 


“TV Doctors: the AMA’s Delight,” by David Zin- 
man, Newsday, September 13, 1971. 


Newsday's science writer, arguing convincingly 
that medical associations enormously influence TV 
shows about doctors, challenges the FCC “to 
broaden its concern .. . [to] an unreal picture 
of an idealized profession few . . . have ever seen.” 


“What Editors and Journalism Educators Expect from 
Journalism Education,” John L. Hulteng, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association News Research 
Bulletin, September 16, 1971. 


A survey by a journalism professor starkly empha- 
sizes differing notions about the values and pur- 
poses of journalism education. 


“Joe College’s Media,” by Timothy Lange, the Un- 
satisfied Man, July, 1971. 


An editor of the Colorado Daily, reviewing news 
coverage by dailies and the college press, argues 
that “the college alternate press provides a needed 


dimension . . . which is missing from chain con- 
trolled newspapers.” 


“NBC’s Make-Believe Research on TV Violence,” by 
Rose K. Goldsen, Transaction, October, 1971. 


A Cornell University sociologist convincingly criti- 
cizes a network study as “a delaying tactic to main- 
tain existing television fare unchanged.” 
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“A Selective Bibliography on the Evolution of CATV, 
1950-1970,” by Don R. Le Duc, Journal of Broadcast- 
ing, Spring, 1971; “Cable Television and the First 
Amendment,” Columbia Law Review, June, 1971. 


A comprehensive bibliography by an assistant pro- 
fessor of speech at Ohio State University, and a de- 
tailed analysis by the editors of the Review pro- 
vide invaluable background on a complex subject. 


“Out of Control: An Analysis of the Information Pro- 
cedures and Responses of Governmental Agencies 
and Broadcast Media during the San Diego Fires, 
September, 1970,” by Martin Gienke, Don Learned, 
Ted Smith, and Jim Yanizyn, Department of Tele- 
communications and Film, San Diego State College, 
August, 1971. 


A detailed study of reaction to “San Diego Coun- 
ty’s greatest fire disaster” finds that neither the 
media nor government agencies adequately in- 
formed the public of the potential danger. 


“U.S. News and Sino-Indian Relations: an Extra- 
Media Study,” by Raymond Smith, Journalism Quar- 
terly, Autumn, 1971. 


Smith, a career officer in the State Department, re- 
ports that for the year 1962 the New York Times 
covered Sino-Indian relations “fairly accurately, 
but less accurately when those relations are con- 
sidered by month within the year.” 


“Voices for the Chicano Movimiento,” by Frank del 
Olmo, Quill, October, 1971. 


A limited but useful survey of Chicano Press As- 
sociation newspapers concludes that “while they 
often do give information, they also serve as an 
organ for the . . . causes of the movimiento.” 


“The Magic Writing Machine: Student Probes of the 
New Journalism,” edited by Everette Dennis, School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, 1971. 


Nine graduate students and Professor Dennis deal 
thoroughly and interestingly with subjects ranging 
from the “new” nonfiction writers to the under- 
ground press and behavioral science reporting. 


“Time to Change Your Page Size,” by John Tebbel, 
Saturday Review, October 9, 1971. 


Veteran press critic Tebbel intelligently discusses 
economic and esthetic factors in changes in page 
size among various magazines. 


DANIEL J. LEAB 





the lower case 


Travis Man 
Dies After 


Any One or All Three of Nixon Plans 


Called Capable of Failure or Success Alteration 


—New York Times, Aug. 17. —Sacramento Bee, Oct. 24. 
EQUALLY AS talented were 


the four young men backing 
the vocalists. Mike Allsup, gui- 
tar; Jimmy Greenspoon, key- 
boards; Joe Schermie, bass, 
and Floyd Sneed, drugs, all 
presented a strong, unified 


—Rocky cies —— Alioto Codefendant Parents Can Cause 
ae Takes 80 Sths Adolescent Children 


—Oceanside, Calif., Blade-Tribune, Nov. 19. —Bristol, Conn., Press, Oct. 6. 


To err is human, to fofrgive 
divine. 
Alexander Pope 


—Wireport, AFL-CIO Wire 
Service Guild, August. PRISON (TOPS 


(JOLIET, ILLINOS) -- GUARDS USING REAR GAS HAVE 


NOVED AGAINST A GROUP OF BALKING INMATES AT JOLIET PRISON 
Can you tell me why, this 
early in the game, the late Ne ee ee oe pO a iain a a 
President Ken s influential 
press secretary a friend, Pierre —AP radio wire, Oct. 25. 
Salinger, decided to quit everything 
and go to work for Sen. McGovern's 
team? — Cart K., Jamaica, N.Y. 


“ 


Wi-a2 
(MAMIE) 
WASHINCTEN--NRS. MANIK EISENNOUER VILL BE NGNORED GH BER 7TH 
SERTUDAY SEPT. 29 WITH A DIANGND JUBILEE BANQUET THAT WILL FEATURE 


I OO cc Bia Pay sage Tig ia 


—AP, Aug. 17. 


experienced to teach deaf students.” 
He also criticized Hawaii businessmen whom Lambrecht 
said still are not generally receptive to hiring the dead. —Honolulu 
But he hasn't. From France, Advertiser, Oct. 8. 

A: Pierre tells us that because of 
his business and writing activities, he 
cannot become a full-time member of 
the Senator's staff, but does support oN alas 
him. Salinger expects to be in the presidential retreat at Camp 
States in the spring of 1972 to help 
McGoverh on a voluntary basis in é aoe 
some of the key primary states. He'll een trick-or-treat visit from 
also be lying here sometime this au- consumed children. 
tumn on a lecture tour. The 
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—Springfield, Mass., Republican, Oct. 24. —Seattle Times, Nov. 1. —Brattleboro, Vt., Reformer, Sept. 30. 





Second reading 


“ ‘Cynical disparagement 
of objectivity ... seems to be 
both naive and irresponsible’ ” 


@ Those who would improve our practices in questionable ways come not 
only from the outside in the form of powerful politicians. Some come from 
the inside: militant young men and women, in both newspapers and broad- 
casting, who argue that even the quest for objectivity is a myth, that the 
prime purpose of the press is not to report the world but to reform it, and in 
the direction of their ideas. 

We all have read the learned articles that tell us objective news accounts 
in the hard news columns or broadcasts tend merely to deceive the reader or 
hearer, to obscure inner truths that the reporter perceives. He must therefore 
personalize the hard news, infuse it with his own truth. They would not leave 
this to the editorial writer, columnist, and commentator, whose work is 
clearly marked away from the hard news. They believe this will give a true 
integrity to news columns and news broadcasts. | believe it will ruin them. 

There is nothing new about this idea. In fact, this is the way it was done 
in the days of the Yellow Press and the screamers of radio’s first, faltering 
years. This is the way it is still done in many countries. The result there is that 
one must read many papers, hear many broadcasts, then try to piece to- 
gether what really happened in any given occurrence. Inevitably, this be- 
comes the journalism of polemics. 

What Kingman Brewster said is true for a university is true for the press. 
“Cynical disparagement of objectivity as a myth,” he said, “seems to be both 
naive and irresponsible. Any claim of novelty to the observation that men are 
fallible at best, corruptible at worst, is naive. Its irresponsibility lies in the 
conclusion that, since the ideal is unattainable, it should not be held up as a 
standard to both practitioners and critics.” 


—Eric Sevareid, 
Elmer Davis Memorial Lecture, 
Columbia University, 
April 29, 1970. 
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